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Agricultural Marks 
100th Anniversary; 
Started as Farm Co. 


Farm Property in in 1853 Considered 
Preferential Risk; Began With 
$100,000 in Premium Notes 


LATER EXPANDED IN CITIES 


After Few Years as Mutual Agri- 
cultural Became Stock Insurer in 
1863; Has Excellent Record 


Another of the prominent companies 
in fire insurance which has reached the 
stage where it is celebrating its centen- 
ary is the Agricultural Insurance Co. of 
Watertown, N. Y., president of which is 
Robert R. Horr who was elected to that 
post in February 28, 1952. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, the Agricultural and run- 
ning mate, the Empire State, had con- 
solidated assets of $34,436,179 and surplus 
to policyholders of approximately $12,- 
000,000 

A century ago the greatest hazards 
facing fire insurance companies were in 
crowded urban communities, which were 
often more than could be controlled by 
volunteer fire brigades. On the other 
hand, farm buildings were considered 
preferred risks which farmers believed 
should be entitled to preferential rates. 


Raised First $100,000 in Premium Notes 


The idea of forming a fire insurance 
company for farmers impressed 15 men 
in Jefferson County as a good venture 
and they signed a proposed charter 
signifying their intention of establishing 
an insurance company pursuant to an 
act of the New York State legislature 
dated April 10, 1849. Largely because 
of the necessity of having actually in 
hand $100,000 in premium notes, and 
partly because of the time needed to 
complete the requisite legal steps, it was 
not untii February 17, 1853, that the 
Controller of New York State certified 
that the financial requirements of the 
charter and the state law had been 
fulfilled. The Agricultural Insurance Co. 
started on February 25. 

Raising that $100,000 of premium notes 
was not a sinecure. In Jefferson County 
were 5,500 farms. Earl B. Fowler, the 
general agent assigned to this task, trav- 
eled throughout the county in a_ two- 
wheeled gig drawn by a white horse. 
He got to know most of the leading 
farmers. 


Moves to Watertown 


The first meetings in connection with 
the company’s foundation were held in 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 


¢ Commercial Accident and Health 
¢ Guaranteed Renewable Disability 


¢ Hospital Expense Plans 
(with Polio Expense Rider) 


A complete and modern program providing unusually 
attractive features. 


For full details, please call your nearest Guardian office. 
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Society Of Actuaries 
Publishes Official 
Mathematical Text 


“Life Contingencies” First Ameri- 
can Textbook Removes Reliance 


on British Book 
C. WALLACE JORDAN AUTHOR 


Williams College Professor Worked 
3 Years With Members of 

Society of Actuaries 
actuaries now have available 
textbook 
Contingencies” 
the 
which has many 


American 


official and refer- 
“Life 


published by 


a standard, 


ence work on re- 
Society of Ac- 
improved fea- 
British book 


in use in this country. 


cently 
tuaries, 
tures over the heretofore 
Under supervision 
Society of Actu- 
prepared by 


committee of the 
aries the new 


C. Wallace 


of mathematics at Williams College 


of a 
work was 


Jordan, associate professor 
, who 
is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 
Mr. the Actu- 
arial Department of Connecticut General 
Life. 
Williams College with the rank of 


Jordan was formerly in 


Since 1946 he has been teaching at 
asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics. 

C. A. Spoerl, 
and 


assistant vice president 
Aetna Life, 


and Examination Com- 


actuary of is chairman 
of the Education 
Society which has 
In giving the 
the 
Under- 


mittee of the been in 
charge of the undertaking. 
the preparation of 


The 


background of 

work he 

writer: 
“The 


need of an 


said to Eastern 


felt 
the 


Society of Actuaries long 


the American text on 


basic mathematics of life insurance. In 
1947 the 
James Herman attempted io have 
a book written but the project did not 
In 1949 under F. Bruce 


retired vice president 


committee in charge under 


such 
work out. Ger- 


hard, and actuary 
of Prudential, who headed the cornmittee 
Jordan was se- 
author and the work was 
successful conclusion last 
cooperation of several 
Society. 


at this time, Professor 
lected as 
brought to a 
year with the 
members of the 


Work Long in Preparation 


The project was inaugurated by Mor- 
ton D. Miller, associate actuary of 
Equitable Society, when he was chair- 
man of the Education Committee and 
was carried through by Bert A. Winter, 
second vice president and associate ac- 
tuary of the Prudential, who followed in 
that position. David H. Harris, assistant 
actuary, of Equitable Society, who is in 
charge of the Life Contingencies exam- 
inations of the Society of Actuaries, 
handled the details and worked closely 
with Professor Jordan. Harry Walker, 
Equitable Society, and Robert Acker, 
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George Washington visits 
an old friend in prison 


there is a way to insure 
your economic freedom @% 


Robert Morris, great financier of the Revolution, 
must have found his stay in debtor’s prison a 
humiliating experience, despite the comforts per- 
mitted by custom of the times. Washington’s visit 
was late in 1798. The place, the old Walnut Street 
Gaol, now the site of The Penn Mutual’s Home 
Office, across the street from Independence Hall. 
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Alm. 


Although better planning might have prevented Robert Morris’ difficulties, 
life insurance for security in estate planning was unknown in his time. 
Today, your estate—no matter how large or small—can be safeguarded 
by a Penn Mutual Independence Plan that not only protects the financial 
independence of your family, but also anticipates your own economic 
freedom in your retirement years. 


In this, your Penn Mutual Underwriter can be of great help. He is a busi- 
nessman trained to work with you and your attorney in setting up an 
Independence Plan that brings the best return on your insurance dollar. 


You are under no obligation when you talk to him, and he can point the 
way to your own financial independence. 


Back of 
Your Independence 
Stands The | 
PENN MUTUAL 
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THe PeNN Mutuat BELIEVES IN PROMOTING ITs Own PEOPLE TO PosITIONS OF MANAGERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
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The Eastern Spring Meeting of the Society of Actuaries, held last week at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, was attended by approximately 000 members. The 
meeting was called to order by President John R. Larus. The various discussion periods 


were presided over by Vice Presidents M. 


The informal discussion was opened by 
|. B. Stearns, who stated that the Pru- 
dential varied its rates for Ordinary in- 
surance according to the average size of 
policy for plans with minimum amounts 
of $5,000 or more. On policies with $1,000 
minimum, per policy expenses are impor- 
tant, and Prudential considers variations 
in average size by age, and in determin- 
ing tri actional premium loadings. Agents 
commission rates are also higher on poli- 
cies for $2,000 or more and still higher 
for $5,000 and up. 

W. C. Brown, Colonial Life, said that 
his company issued two series of poli- 
cies, above and below $3,000, with dif- 
ferent premium rates. Only the smaller 
series is issued on a monthly debit basis. 
Since the introduction of the two series, 
an increased proportion of monthly pre- 
mium business has been written on the 
regular notice basis. The lapse rate on 
notice business increases with increasing 
premium frequency, but the persistency 
on monthly debit business is substan- 
tially better than on monthly notice 
business. 


Canadian Practice 


A. Campbell, London Life, remarked 
on the recently adopted practice in 
Canada _ of reducing premium rates by 
50 cents*per $1,000 for policies of $10,000 
or more. This is similar to British prac- 
tice. Four sets of premium rates might 
be justifiable, with extra premiums for 
policies of $2,000 to $5,000, larger extras 
for those under $2,000 and reductions for 
those over $10,000. The same scales of 
guaranteed values and dividends may be 
used. Encouraging larger policies will 
reduce the over-all expense rate. If the 
average cost per premium collection is 50 
cents, a loading for monthly premiums 
of 0%, leaving 4%, for expenses, requires 
an average premium of $12.15. 

T. A. Moilien, Equitable of Iowa, re- 
ported their use of five groups, according 
to minimum size. Average sizes are used 
to obtain unit expenses per $1,000, using 
a weighing of 2/3 by policy and 1/3 by 
amount, 

aa Confederation Life, according to 
’. Ruse, has adopted for its West Indies 
shes one series of premiums, with an 
extra premium for small policies, and ¢ 
premium reduction for large caine 
Initial agency reaction was unfavorable, 
but this has since changed. 

C. C. Kirkpatrick, American Mutual, 
reported a large increase in monthly pre- 
mium business. His company accepts a 
$5 minimum, but the average exceeds the 
necessary average of $8. Loadings of 
3% per semi-annual and 5 for quar- 
terly and monthly premiums appear ade- 
quate. 

A. Pedoe, Prudential of England, re- 
ported his company’s lapse rates as 
showing a marked increase with pre- 
mium frequency, except that monthly 
premiums business had slightly more fa- 
vorable persistency than quarterly. He 
favored strict limits on variation of pre- 
miums by size. 





Problems of Juvenile Policies 


The special problems involved in con- 
nection with juvenile policies on which 
the insurance increases substantially 
at age 21 received considerable dis- 
cussion, A. M. Campbeil, Sun Life of 
Canada, pointed out the dangers of anti- 
selection at age 21 if the insured is ex- 
posed to military service, if no war risk 
clause is used. Similar policies in Great 


Britain had experienced mortality almost 
four times tabulated in World War IT. 
Careful 


financial underwriting is also 


E. Davis and R. C. Guest. 


e 
needed. The need for consistency in pre- 
mium rates between children’s endow- 


ments and the Ordinary life plan was 
also cited. 

M. T. Lake, Occidental Life. recom- 
mended use of special non-medical limits, 
using an amount in between the initial 
and ultimate amounts. He referred to 
the problems in connection with divi- 
dends, which they had resolved by per- 
mitting the mortality savings to increase 
at age 21 with the increase in amount is- 
used. In one state they had experienced 
difficulties with cash values because of 
legal limits on surrender charges based 
on the initial amount of insurance. 

J. F. Heckman, Jr., said the Aetna 
Life had recently introduced such a 
policy. In New York State, a return 
premium benefit is provided to age 5. He 
mentioned the difficulties, that arise i. 
policy drafting, especially as to policy 
loans. The nonforfeiture values are not 
permitted to exceed $1,000 before age 21. 
Their non-medical limits. are based on 
= initial amount. 

*. A. Rieder, Mtitual Life of Canada, 
ee that his company tried to avoid anti- 
selection by having the amount of insur- 
ance increase gradually by $100 a year 
to age 10, $250 yearly to age 15, then 
$500 yearly to age 20. 

J. R. Gray, Canada Life, reported a 
very heavy and increasing termination 
rate at age 21, equal to 55% in 1951. He 
predicted a high lapse rate if age 21 is 
selected as the age when decisions are 
to be made, and especially if a liberal 
cash value offer is made. Unless war 
occurs, favorable mortality after age 21 
may be expected. 

I. Ly, Ber rgstresser, United States Life, 
says his company ’s policies provided for 
extended insurance reductions by the 
amount of policy loan, not five times 
that amount, after age 21. The payor 
benefit in their policy terminates at age 
21, rather than continuing to age 25 as 
for other plans. 


Annuities and Settlement Options 


H. C. Unruh of Provident Life and 
Accident Co., explained the motivations 
in adopting one of the new system of 
projecting mortality to ordinary annui- 
ties, group annuities, settlement options 
and combinations of life insurance and 
deferred annuities. Although the pro- 
gressive annuity table was adopted it 
was felt unwise to vary maturity values 
at retirement age by age at issue on the 
retirement plans. From a sales viewpoint 
it was especially advisable to have pro- 
jections built in group annuity mortality 
so that realistic expense and interest re- 
sults could be explained to group policy- 
holders. 

W. Klem of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York, remarked on 
the marked trend of the public towards 
“income mindedness.” He felt that the 
future would find more and more cover- 
age sold based on annuity benefits and 
consequently it was a very important 
subject of discussion at this time. He 
was convinced that the Jenkins-Lew sys 
tem was a reliable guide for present day 
thinking but that too much emphasis 
should not be placed on the at least five 
approximate methods that have been de- 
veloped. Excess interest earnings should 
not be the sole source of margin for 
the uncertainty of future mortality and 
expense but a definite reserve system 
should - contemplated. 

J. H. Braddock of the New York Life 
was ined of the discussions in the 
thirties on settlement options. Most of 
the opinions were directed to restricting 





Eastern Spring Meeting of Society of Actuaries 


the use of such options. He feels that 
this is impractical under present day 
conditions, especially when smaller poli- 
cies are the main objective of restriction. 
Contingency funds should be accumu- 
lated to cover expense considerations in 
the future letting excess interest be di- 
verted to cover possible mortality losses. 

H. F. Rood said the Lincoln National 
Life had little trouble living with the re- 
quirements of a minimum of $2,000 pro- 
ceeds and a $20 minimum payment. 

G. C. Thompson of Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, N. Y., wondered if 
any companies had considered the prob- 
lem of a maximum limit. In answer J. 
R. Gray of the Canada Life indicated 
that his company included a policy pro- 
vision for a maximum of $50,000 total in 
all policies with the Canada Life which 
could be left under settlement options. 


Group Accident & Health 

In Senne group accident and health 
insurance, G. H. Davis of Life Insurance 
pee neta of America, pointed out that 
the Health Insurance Council in its an- 
nual survey of the number of persons 
covered for hospital, surgical and medi- 
cal expense benefit plan is currently es- 
timating that one-sixth of the total in- 
dividual policies for such coverage repre- 
sent duplicate coverage either in indi- 
vidual policies or in group coverage. 
For group policies, in hospital coverage 
only, there appears to be a 10% or more 
duplicé ation. He suggested that the only 
satisfactory method of establishing du- 
plicate coverage was by a sampling proc- 
ess. 

M. Miller of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, said it was too soon to deter- 
mine reliably the experience as to claims 
under the extended medical or catastro- 
phe coverage. The oldest of the Equi- 
table’s 30 group contracts for this cov- 
erage has been in force about 15 months. 

C. Probst of the Connecticut General, 
said the volume of experience of his com- 
pany was also inadequate to determine 
any reliable figures. 

Both Mr. Miller and Mr. Probst said 
that their companies had not as yet 
found any reason to believe that the 
fundamental assumptions made when 
this type of business was first under- 
taken should be changed. Both speakers 
emphasized that the diversity of plans 
offered by many different companies 
would make it difficult to get any re- 
liable inter-company experience for some 
time. 

G. Pickering of Home Life of New 
York stated that one cause of heavy 
claims in his company was cases in- 
volving nervous and mental disorders 
Reappraisal of benefits in contracts cov- 
ering such illnesses might. be in order, 
he suggested. 


Group Life 


In discussing Group life insurance, W. 
Rae of Bankers Life of Iowa, said that 
there has been practically no significant 
change in group permanent contract pro- 
visions, rates, and underwriting during 
the last few years. He said that group 
permanent offers an excellent means of 
providing Group life insurance for re- 
tired employes. Unfortunately, he said, 
the treasury’s attitude on the taxation 
of premiums paid has retarded the sale 
of the contracts for this purpose. 

3oth Mr. Rae and Mr. L. Grace of 
Massachusetts Mutual pointed out that 
state insurance laws applicable to group 
life insurance made it difficult to make 
any modification in the conversion privi- 
lege for larger amounts of group per- 
manent insurance. 

EK. M. Neumann of The Prudential 
pointed out that because of a 1950 rul- 
ing, group permanent insurance is now 
being used less frequently to provide 
group insurance for retired employes. 
He suggested group Term and paid-up 









employer 
pays for reducing Term insurance and 


insurance under which the 
the employe contributes a_ sufficient 
amount such as $1 to $1.50 per month per 
thousand to purchase paid-up insurance, 
appears to be a sound method for pro- 
viding such coverage. It is, however, 
inflexible and has not proved to be 
popular in his company. _He pointed out 
that the usual method continuing the 
Term insurance on a on renewable 
basis after retirement results in heavy 
accrued liabilities for management at 
some time in the future and that em- 
ployers should be warned as to the ef- 
fect on cost of continuing amounts of 
insurance coverage after retirement. 

In instances where unions have bar- 
gained for the continuation of a limited 
amount of insurance after retirement, 
additional problems arise, he stated. 

P. H. Jackson of Aetna also stressed 
the eventual large accrued liability which 
management must face in the future if 
group Term insurance is to be continued 
for retiring employes. He stated that 
his company had found the group Term 
and paid- up method to be in continual 
and increasing demand. 

J. A. Bevan of Connecticut General 
described the use of a whole life con- 
tract in conjunction with an auxiliary 
fund to provide pension benefits. The 
whole life contract used is of standard 
form with a provision permitting pay- 
ment of an additional premium at retire- 
ment age to convert the insurance into a 
retirement income contract. This addi- 
tional sum is taken from the auxiliary 
fund accumulated for that purpose. The 
auxiliary fund may be administered by 
an independent trustee or by a life in- 
surance company. The responsibility for 
determining the amount of the yearly 
deposit is assumed by the trustee, al- 
though he does not require the employer 
to make the calculated deposit He 
pointed out that this method offered sav- 
ings over the retirement income type ot 
plan of from 6% to 9%. These savings 
result because the deposits to the auxili- 
ary fund are not paid as a death benefit 
Additional savings can be realized 
through discounting the deposits to the 
auxiliary fund tor labor turnover, in 
addition to mortality and interest. He 
further pointed out that the employe 
who terminates can be given a low cost 
whole life policy, based upon his age at 
issue, rather than a conversion privilege 
which he usually cannot afford to ac- 
cept. Finally, the level death benefit be- 
fore retirement afforded by the whole 
life contract is easier to explain and does 
result in a lower cost. 

J. L. Stearns of New England Mutual 
described additional adwantages of this 
method: the fixed premium commitment 
is for a whole life contract rather than 
for a retirement income type; greater 
flexibility in choosing a retirement date; 
cooperation of the trust company or bank, 
if one is used. While he regards this 
combination basis as increasingly popu 
lar, he pointed out certain disadvantages: 
greater details of collections and of ac- 
tuarial calculations; more complicated 
presentation; possibility of inadequate 
auxiliary tund. He also pointed out that 
the apparent economy results from lesser 
benefits than are afforded under the re- 
tirement income plan. He urged that a 
limit be placed on the additional de- 
posits for conversion, and on the with- 
drawals from the auxiliary fund. The 
terms under which the auxiliary fund is 
maintained and under which conversion 
is made should also be set forth clearly 

R. W. Walker of Northwestern Mutual 
Life pointed out the lack of a real guar 
antee in this plan and stressed the dis 
advantages which he felt were present. 
He also emphasized the fact that the 
insurance company as trustee entered the 
investment business pure and simple for 
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an extended period. He pointed out that 
any economies were effected only by 
means of lowered benefits. He also ques- 
tioned the propriety of a mutual company 
affording conversion priviliges at retire- 
ment to a few policyholders. 

Pension for Substandard or Unin- 

surable Risks 

H. F. Philbrick of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life described the procedure used in 
his company in providing pensions for 
substandard or uninsurable risks. Graded 
death benefits are issued with the 
amount payable in any year being equal 
to the reserve increased a percentage of 
the amount at risk under a correspond- 
ing standard policy. The percentage used 
is the reciprocal of the mortality clas- 
sification, eg. 50% for a_ risk rated 
200%, etc. In the case of uninsurable 
risks, the mortality classification is as- 
sumed to be 1,000%. He suggests the 
possibility of issuing, alternatively, a re- 
tirement annuity form of a policy to the 
uninsurables and to the higher substand- 
ard risks. The premium charged would 
be equal to the standard life paid-up at 
age 85 premium and the death benefit 
afforded would be the return of premi- 


ums or the cash value, whichever is the 
greater. 
Recruiting 
M. J. Goldberg, Equitable Life Assur- 


ance Society spoke humorously on sev- 
eral aspects of recruiting. 

E. B. Whittaker, Prudential, empha- 
sized that recruiting is a sales job that 
should be handled by the type of ac- 
tuary that the company desires as an 
employe. He mentioned that a future 
field is in sales and administrative work 
requiring a sound actuarial training. He 
praised the scholarship program of The 
Prudential in getting good results at the 
college undergraduate level. 


J. G. Beatty, Canada Life, mentioned 


the activity of a group of Toronto 
Alumni in arousing interest in the pro- 
fession. 

kK. M. Davies, Equitable Life Assur- 


ance Society, felt that activity should be 
directed at high school teaching and vo- 
cational guidance staffs. 

*. H. Fischer, University of Michigan, 
made a plea for accredited university 
programs giving credit for ex xaminations 
for admittance into the Society. 

[Sa Spoerl, chairman of educational 
and examination, explained the program 
of — _committee. 

H. E. Dow, emphasized the importance 
of pie at the members local level. 

J. S. Hill, Minnesota Mutual, recom- 
mended membership in the Mathematical 
Association of America to make actu- 
aries better known to faculty members 
through activity in the association. 

New Papers Presented 
New papers presented were as follows: 


“Brief Abstract of the 1952 Amendments 
to the Social Security Act,” by R. | 
Myers, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Myers pointed 
out that at the present time 5.1 million 
persons are regeiving monthly O.A.S.I. 
(Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance) 
benefits of which almost four million 


are age 65 or over. The average monthly 
dena y for a retired worker is nearly 
$50 and almost $80 for a retired worker 
and his spouse. At the present time to- 
tal benefit payments are at the rate of 
about $2,700,000,000 (2.7 billion) annually 
and social security tax income is at the 
rate of about $4,000,000,000 (4. billion) 
annually. 

Persons receiving Old Age Assistance 
benefits (O.A.A.) number about $.26 mil- 
lion, with an average monthly payment 
of about $50. 

The 1950 amendments extended cover- 
age under O.A.S.I. and increased bene- 
fits, generally. Mr. Myers explained the 
effect of these changes on the Old- Age 
Assistance programs of the various 
states and touched upon the developing 
experience of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Mr. Myers discussed the legislative 
background and history of the 1952 
amendments under which a 10% to 15% 
increase in benefits was granted, the 
work clause was liberalized, Korean serv- 





ice men were given military service wage 
credits, and further change in the state 
public assistance program was made. 

Referring to the cost estimates used 
at the time consideration was being 
given by Congress to the 1952 Amend- 
ments, Mr. Myers pointed out that (1) 
because of an increase in the interest 
assumption to 24% from 2% as used 
for the cost estimates of the 1950 
Amendments and (2) because assump- 
tions as to earnings were about 20% 
higher (corresponding to 1951 experi- 
ence, in contrast with the 1947 experi- 
ence) than used in previous estimates, 
the resulting cost estimates were lower 
as a percentage of covered payroll than 
previous estimates even though benefits 
were liberalized. 


Korean War Hazard 


J. T. Phillips, New York Life, pre- 
sented an analysis of military combat 
mortality and outlined an approach to 


the underwriting of military risks based 
on the mortality statistics he obtained. 
Mr. Phillips stated that in the Korean 
War, thus far, the combat death rates 
for all branches of service combined 
were about half those for World War 
Il although there were marked varia- 
tions by branch of service. Statistics for 
his own company showed evidence of se- 
lection against the company during the 
first year of the Korean War. His paper 
stressed that use of exclusion clauses 
seems to be the only practical treatment 
where the war hazard is sufficiently great 
or relatively imminent. 


Forum on Economics 


Continued vigorous economic growth 
of the nation, downward movement of 
price levels, increased personal savings 
and a rise in interest rates were pre- 
dicted as most likely during the last half 
of the century at a forum on economic 
trends and life insurance held at a meet- 
ing of the Society. These developments 
were predicated upon the absence of a 
major war and the continuance of the 
principal characteristics of our economic 
and social system. 

In opening the forum, Dr. Simon Kuz- 
nets, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, foresaw that the 
nation’s economy would continue to ex- 
pand during the next several decades, al- 
though probably at a lower rate than 
during the past 40 years. Long swings 
in the rate of growth are likely to recur, 
although various economic devices may 
reduce the impact of changes in the 
business cycle. Dr. Kuznets found little 


merit in the “stagnationist” theory that 
the American economy was mature. 
In discussing probable future price 


trends, Dr. Kuznets pointed out that in 
the past, the major part of price infla- 
tion had developed shortly after rather 
than during war years. Prices had then 
declined gradually over a long period 
from the peak levels reached in the im- 
mediate postwar years. If the threat of 
war remains within relatively limited 
scope, it is most likely that price levels 
will move downward for a_ substantial 
period. However, the downward move- 
ment will probably be terminated by di- 
rect actions sooner than in the past. 

Life insurance companies may expect 
to receive an increasing share of the 
savings of the American people during 
the next half century, according to Ray- 
mond W. Goldsmith, director of Study 
of Saving and the American Capital 
Market. Dr. Goldsmith predicted a con- 
tinuance of the trend begun in the 1920’s 
for a greater proportion of personal 
savings to be directed toward life insur- 
ance companies and other forms of in- 
surance saving. The proportion of in- 
come devoted to all forms of savings 
might be expected to continue reasonably 
stable, except for short term swings, as 
it has for the past hundred years. With 
an anticipated rise in national income 
of 30% every decade, this would result 
in an absolute volume of saving of about 
four times the present amount by the 
end of the century, without adjustment 
for possible changes in price levels. 

Dr. Goldsmith pointed out some of 
the hazards of attempting to predict the 


most likely future course of interest 
rates, but stated that the turn in in- 
terest rates that occurred in 1946 is not 
likely to be reversed during the next 


decade or more. After the current up- 
ward trend has reached a maximum, 
probably well below the last peak in 


1921, the downward phase might continue 
through the last third or fourth of the 
century. He also predicted that interre- 
gional differences in interest rates would 
continue to become less marked, and 
that there would be a trend toward 
equalization of interest rates among dif- 
ferent forms of high grade investments. 

In commenting on the preceding pa- 
pers, J. S. Thompson, Mutual Benefit, 
pointed out how the growth in the 
amount of life insurance premiums had 
paralleled the increase in national in- 
come. The ratio of premiums to national 
income had exceeded 4% only during the 
depression years, when it was accom- 
panied with a high termination rate. 
However, with increased education of the 
public and their acceptance of the value 
of life insurance, it was quite possible 
that a ratio in excess of 5% may be 
reached in the future. He ascribed the 
success of life insurance in meeting the 
competition for the consumer’s dollar in 
large measure to the agency forces. Con- 
tinuing and increased needs for capital 
might be expected to provide ample out- 
let for the investment of life insurance 
funds. 


Canadian Economic Picture 


The Canadian side of the economic 
picture was presented by H. L. Guy, Mu- 
tual Life of Canada. He commented on 
the close economic relations between the 
two countries and the likelihood that 
similar economic trends as to price and 
interest levels would be experienced. 
However, greater population and eco- 
nomic expansion may be anticipated in 
Canada, and it would probably have a 
greater need for capital, particularly of 
the equity risk variety. He also dis- 
cussed the likelihood of political pressure 
for higher prices and full employment 
should a deflationary cycle occur. The 
great expansion in Canadian personal in- 
comes had not been accompanied by an 
equal increase in life insurance premi- 
ums, evidence that further intensive cul- 
tivation of the market for life insurance 
was necessary. 





Actuaries Texthook 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Metropolitan Life, made 
reading and painstakingly 
formulas and exercises. 

While this is not the first American 
book on Life Contingencies, it is con- 
sidered definitely the only one that is 
suitable for designation as the official 
textbook of the Society of Actuaries. 
“Life Contingencies” is available at $8 
a copy at the offices of the Society, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


critical 
the 


the 
checked 


Actuary Kelton Reviews Book 


William H. Kelton, associate actuary 
of the Travelers and graduate of Wil- 
liams ’17, reviewed this book of Pro- 
fessor Jordan’s, Williams ’37, for the 
Williams Alumni Review of February in 
which he said in part: 

“This book fills a large void in Amer- 
ican actuarial literature in that it re- 
places a British book which has hitherto 
been used as a textbook by students in 
preparing for the examinations of the 
Society of Actuaries and as a reference 
book by actuaries generally. Professor 
Jordan has adopted an improved proce- 
dure over the British book by covering 
all the important types of annuity bene- 
fits in one chapter, insurance benefits in 
another, and so on. The first chapter 
contains a masterly explanation of the 
life table in the way it will be used in 
succeeding chapters. 

“Professor Jordan ingeniously defines 
the joint-life status as a special case of 
group survival and the last-survivor sta- 
tus as the opposite extreme. By this 
procedure he has simplified the treat- 
ment of other cases between the two ex- 





New York CLU Forum 
Scheduled for May 28 


The 13th annual forum on Current 
Economic and Social Trends under the 
sponsorship of the N. Y. Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, originally 
scheduled for April 16, wi ill be held 
Thursday, May 28, it was announced by 
John T, Scott, general chairman of this 
year’s forum. 

Again this year, it will be an after- 
noon session, held in Town Hall in 
New York City, with several outstand- 
ing speakers. The general subject for 
discussion at this forum will be, “Prob- 
lems of Retirement.” Speakers and pro- 
gram details will be announced in a few 
weeks. 


Dr. Sykes Medical Director 
Of Union Casualty & Life 


Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes has been ap- 
pointed medical director of Union Casu- 
alty & Life, of Mount Vernon, N. Y. Dr. 
Sykes was formerly medical director of 
the Connecticut General, and before that 
was assistant medical director of North- 
western Mutual. In the American Life 
Convention he served as chairman of the 
Medical section and of the aviation com- 
mittee; also was chairman of the Hart- 
ford Medical Directors Association. He 
has been an officer of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors and is 
author of a number of articles on life in- 
surance topics. 

In the civic life of Westchester County, 


Dr. Sykes has been a director, Public 
Health Nursing Association of East- 
chester and president, Family Consulta- 


tion Service of Eastchester. Dr. Leo 
Perlman is executive vice president, 
Union Casualty & Life. 


Nordquist Assoc. Actuary 
Of West Coast Life 


West Coast Life has announced the 
appointment of Leo Nordquist as asso- 
ciate actuary. He entered the West Coast 
Life Actuarial Department in 1946, im- 
mediately after his release from the 
Navy where he served as a lieutenant 
during World War II. He was appointed 
assistant secretary in 1948, and assistant 
actuary in 1949, occupying both positions 
until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Nordquist is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Iowa, where he majored in 
actuarial science, and was associated with 
the Equitable Society before entering 
the military service. Last July, he became 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. In 
January, 1953, he was elected president 
of the San Francisco Actuarial Club. 


Burgoyne Agency Supt. 
For West Coast Life 


West Coast Life has appointed Eugene 
Burgoyne superintendent of agencies in 
charge of new organization. He has been 
district manager with the company ‘S 
Tacoma agency operating in Tacoma and 
Shelton, He is an officer of the com- 
pany *s Leaders Club and has been active 
in community affairs. 





tremes. In the chapter on population 
problems he combines clarity and rigor 
to produce a usable understanding of 
the subject. The chapter on multiple- 
decrement theory embodies the results 
of recent research and presents the gen- 
eral theory in such a way that the basic 
concepts are available to the student for 
possible use in specific situations. 
“Among the most attractive features 
of the book are the sixteen sets of 
exercises which range in difficulty from 
reproductions of the text to Society of 
Actuaries examination problems and are 
grouped by reference to the pertinent 
sections of each chapter. ; 
“Professor Jordan has attained his 
stated objective of producing a modern 
text book capable of being applied di- 
rectly to the benefits offered by life in- 
surance companies of the U nited States 
and Canada.” 
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right here in town—right in her own house! 
And she’s not going to have to go to work! 
She told me so this morning. She said 


, George's insurance not only paid off the bal- 
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ance of the mortgage but is giving her a reg- 
ular monthly income, too! And she said young 
George is going to be able to finish college 
. . . What’s that? . . . Oh, I know! Harriet 
would be lost if she had to move away—and 
young George is doing so well it'd be a shame 
if he couldn’t finish. That George! I always 
did admire Harriet’s husband—and now more 
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Life than ever. 
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Respect for a job well done—a job engineered by one 

of the many talented, persevering life underwriters 

who know that the cost of negligence is paid in deprivation. 
What other profession so certainly results in happiness 

for others—in satisfaction for one’s self? 7< 1853 » 
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New York Life Appoints 
Agencies Superintendent 





VERNE 


S. STANFORD 


Verne S 
former manager of the Milwaukee 
branch office of New York Life, 


intendent of 


Appointment of Stanford, 
as super- 


agencies has been 
Dudley Dowell, 


charge of agency 


an- 
nounced by vice presi- 
affairs. Mr. 
attached to 


dent in 


Stanford will be the sales 


the 
G. Zalinski, 


development division which is under 


general supervision of EF 


assistant vice president 


At the same time it was made known 
that Dale A. Simpkins, formerly man- 
ager of Chicago's Commerce branch of- 
fice of New York Life, has been named 


manager of the 
succeeding Mr. 

Mr. Stanford, who is a graduate of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, began 
his insurance 1933 as a New 


Milwaukee branch office 
Stanford. 


career in 


York Life agent in Cleveland, later being 
named assistant manager there. 

In 1942 Mr. Stanford was appointed 
manager of the Binghamton, N. Y., 
branch office and subsequently served as 
manager in B uff: ilo, Brooklyn and in the 
Lincoln branch office in New York City 
prior to going to Milwaukee in 1950, 


Connecticut General Opens 
Boston Brokerage Agency 


On April 1 a new brokerage agency 
established in Boston by Connecti- 
General Life, according to an an 
Robert A. Parish, super- 
agencies. This brokerage 
>is headed by James R 
manager. Connecticut 
branch 
ie management of Howard J. 


Was 
cut 
nouncement by 
intendent of — 
Greaney as 
General has 
othce in Boston, under 
Stagg, IIT. 


also 





an ag 
t} 


ncy 


Mr. Greaney became associated with 
Connecticut General in 1946, shortly after 
his return from service with the Army, 
as a member of the life department in 
the Broadway, New York, office. He was 


brokerage 
assistant in 
Was appointed 
Chicago oftice. 


transferred to the Broadway 
partment as_ brokerage 


1947, In July, 1951, he 


manager of the 





brokerage 


Occidental of Calif. 
Sets New Record Mark 


TOTAL SALES OVER $795 MILLION 





President Brower Reports 26% Increase 
in Sales; Insurance in Force 


$3,958 Million 





Los Angeles—A record $795,376,350 of 
Ordinary sales for 1952 
was revealed by Horace W. 
Brower recently in the annual report of 
Occidental Life of California. 

company record marks an 
1951 sales of $630,- 
and tops of 1950, our best pre- 
by 15.8% or $108,619,751,” Mr. 
Not 


and Group life 
President 


“This new 
increase of 26% over 
440,490, 
vious year, 
including revivals 
increases, total new Ordinary life 

were $543,876,556, up 16% over 
1951, and Group sales totaled $251,499, - 
794, for an increase of 55%. 

Occidental closed 1952 with $3,958,157,- 
549 of life insurance in force, marking 
a jump of 21% over the prior year-end 
figures of $3,265,853,972. Ordinary in 
force was up 16% to mark a new high 
of $2,317,632,661, while Group insurance 
in force climbed 29% to reach $1,640,- 
524,888. 

A. & H. Premiums at New High 


Accident and Sickness premiums paid 
the company rez iched a record $36,669,546 
for a 44% increase over 1951’s total $25,- 
401,011. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries also showed substantial gains, 
mounting 31.68% to a new high of $50, 
281,571, in 1952 bringing the total paid 
since Occidental’s founding in 1906 to 
$329, 548,988. 

More than 


Brower stated. 
and 
sales 


3,600,000 policies and 
certificates of protection were in force 
December 31, marking an increase of 
800,000 over the prior year-end figure. 


Payments to __ living policyholders 
totaled $40,133,715, or more than twice 
the amount paid in death claims, $16,- 
147,854. Included in payments to living 


policyholders are $8,061,433 in matured 
endowments, annuity, and surrender 
values: $28,901,580 in accident and _ sick- 
ness and disability benefits; and $3,170,- 
702 in dividends and coupons. 

Assets of the company grew $43,457,- 
516 to swell total assets to $360,053,475. 
Surplus as regards policyholders, which 
includes capital and unassigned surplus, 
increased from $29,034,134 to $32,964,254. 

A breakdown of company assets shows 


33.68% in stocks and bonds, 56.06% in 
city and farm mortgages, 3.57% in real 
estate, and 669% in = cash aad other 
assets. 

1952 interests rate earned, after de- 


ducting investment expenses, but before 


deducting federal income taxes was 
3.76%. Net interest rate earned in 1952 
after federal income taxes was 3.53% 


GREENE’S PROSPECTING IDEA 

Bob Greene of the New York-Kassoff 
agency of Mutual Life, uses a unique 
prospecting technique that enables him 
to build a mailing list and get referred 
leads at the same time. Instead of ask- 
ing policyholders, friends, centers of in- 
fluence, etc., for referred leads, the com- 
pany says he tells these people that he 
is interested in building a mailing list 
and would appreciate their giving him 
the names of 10 or 15 people who would 
like to be put on his mailing list. 

















HOME OFFICE GROUP REPRESENTATIVE 


New England life insurance company seeks group man with four years’ 


sales and service experience to operate out of home office. Excellent 


opportunities for advancement in expanding department. Write, giving 


experience, educational and personal background. Our own staff know 


of this advertisement. 


Write to: 


Box 2159 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


93-99 Nassau Street 


New York 38, New York 











Tiedemann Agency Wins 
Mutual Trust Life Awards 





Sylvette, Brooklyn 


Left to right—General Agent Tiedemann, 
A. H. Neil, Harry Weinberg. 


Members of the Arthur L. Tiedemann 


Agency of Mutual Trust Life in New 
York, attended a dinner last week at 
the St. Moritz Hotel, to celebrate the 


agency's production successes and to ob- 


serve the tenth anniversary of General 
Agent Tiedemann as a Mutual Trust 
representative. A plaque was presented 
to Mr. Tiedemann by A. H. Neil, man- 


ager of the eastern department of the 
company, for having exceeded the 1952 
assignd quota by the largest margin of 
all Mutual Trust agencies. Mr.. Tiede- 
mann was also the winner of the Presi- 
dent’s Cup and being a three-time win- 
ner of this award, becomes permanent 
possessor. This is the second consecutive 
year that the Tiedemann Agency was the 
company leader quota-wise. 

Awards were also presented to the 
agency's top producer, Harry Weinberg, 
who received a cup and the President’s 
Club plaque. 

Paul H. Jurnove, supervisor of the 
Tiedemann Agency, recruits and trains 
new agents and brokers and is responsi- 
ble for expanding the services of the 
agency to its producers. A graduate of 
City College of New York, Mr. Jurnove 
holds two post-graduate degrees; one 
from Columbia School of Journz lism and 
another from Columbia Law School. He 





2 locations 
NEW YORK e JAMAICA 


132 Nassau St. 148-15 Archer Ave. 


INSURANCE 


COURSE 


Starts Monday, May 11, for 
Brokers’ Examination on September 13 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
BROKERAGE SCHOOL 


Write, phone or call for Booklet 


pane 


INSURANCE 
132 Nassau Street 

was admitted to 

in 1942. 


New York 38, N. Y. 
Near City Hall 

Mr. Tiedemann, who has had a broad 

background of experience in the life in- 


COrtlandt Cleemnenenieiiemeeammmenmcees 
York 
surance business, was appointed general 


the New Bar 


agent for Mutual Trust Life in 1945. For 
the two years prior to that he served 
as brokerage manager in the Eastern 


Department office of the company in the 
Chrysler Building. Since the agency was 
organized it has shown marked progress 
and presently figures prominently among 
the leading agencies of coil company. 


K. C. Life Sinaia Agent 


W. E-. president, Kansas City 
Life, has announced the appointment 
of W. L. Sypal as general agent for 
40 counties in central Iowa. The ap- 
pointment was effective April 1. 

He goes to Kansas City Life with an 
extensive background in the selling field. 
Since 1949, his duties have included es- 
tablishing agencies, training agency man- 
agers, helping managers recruit and se- 
lect agents, introducing agents to the 
field, etc. 


Bixby, 


BANKERS OF IOWA SCHOOL 

Twenty-two salesmen from 13 agencies 
of Bankers Life of Des Moines attended 
an advanced sales training school at the 
company’s home office March 23-27. The 
school is the last in a series of three 
under the direction of Roy A. Frowick, 
director of training schools. 
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Judge Howland Dies; 
Long a Vermont Leader 


RAN NATIONAL LIFE FOR YEARS 


Twice Elected to Congress; Former 
Chairman of Old Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents 


Judge Fred A. Howland, 88, former 
president and then chairman of National 
Life from which post he retired in 1950, 
died in Montpelier, Vt., March 30. Over 
a considerable span he was next to Cal- 
vin Coolidge the state’s principal citizen 
and held many important public positions. 

3orn in Franconia, N. H., he attended 

Phillips Andover Academy and_ Dart- 
mouth from which he was graduated in 
1887 with Phi Beta Kappa honors. He 
later received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from University of Vermont. For 
10 years he was a trustee of Dartmouth. 
Upon leaving college he studied law in 
office of William P. Dillingham at Water- 
bury, Vt., and later became a member 
of the Montpelier law firm of Dilling- 
ham, Huse & Howland, for some years 
counsel of National Life of Vermont. 

Once Insurance Commissioner 

Over a long period active in state af- 
fairs he became clerk of the house, New 
Hampshire secretary of state and then 
Insurance Commissioner. He was chair- 
man of the commission appointed .to re- 
vise state banking laws and was a mem- 
ber of the state school board, chairman 
of the Vermont delegation to the con- 
vention which nominated Calvin Coolidge 
as President and also was emergency 
finance commissioner appointed after the 
disastrous Vermont flood of 1927 and he 
negotiated the flood bonds which helped 
the state’s rehabilitation. Twice he was 
elected to Congress and he served for 
years as Vermont Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 

Judge Howland joined the National 
Life as counsel, later becoming chair- 
man of its finance committee, then presi- 
dent and later chairman. 

Conducted Income Tax Litigation 

A prominent figure in the old Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents he 
was twice elected its chairman and pre- 
sided over the annual meeting when 
holding that post. Also, he was long on 
the association’s executive committee. He 
was leader in the efforts of a number of 
companies taking an independent posi- 
tion relative to the 1921 Internal Rev- 
enue Act, the formula of which was re- 
garded as discriminatory by companies 
having a preponderance of bonds in theii 
portfolios. This litigation was taken to 
the U. S. Supreme Court and following 
its decision in 1928 the law was revised 
in 1931. 

Surviving Judge Howland are four 
daughters. Five years after his first wife 
died he married Margaret L. Dewey, a 
niece of Admiral George Dewey, hero 
of the Battle of Manila, and a grand- 
daughter of the founder of National 
Life. She died last June. 


TIAA Staff Promotions 


Appointment of Robert J. Randall and 
Turner Varcoe as assistant actuaries of 
the Teachers Insurance & Annuity Asso- 
ciation was announced by R. McAllister 
Lloyd, president. 

Prior to joining TIAA Mr. Randall 
was an associate actuary for the New 
York State Insurance Department. From 
1946 to 1950 he was employed by Mutual 
Life of New York. A graduate of Yale 
University, he is a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. During World War II he 
served as a first lieutenant in the Army 
Air Force. 

Mr. Varcoe has been assistant actuary 
of the Volunteer State Life. He is a 
graduate of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology and took graduate work at the 
University of Michigan. He is an Asso- 
ciate in the Society of Actuaries. 

Both men also will be assistant actu- 
aries of the College Retirement Equities 


Fund. 


National City Borrowers 


Insured in Prudential 

National City Bank of New York is 
offering optional life insurance to bor- 
rowers in its commercial loan depart- 
ment up to a maximum of $10,000, the 
insurance being issued through The Pru- 
dential. The borrower is charged 8314 
cents a month or 1% a year for each 
$1,000. The bank explained that the in- 
surance is optional and will not affect 
the making of a loan. National City 


covers borrowers in its personal loan 
department through a Group policy. Un 
der this it has insured more than 3,000, 
QOO loans of which 13,000 were retired 
by the insurance. 


Samuel L. Zeigen, CLU, general agent, 
Provident Mutual Life, New York, re- 
cently addressed the Commercial Law 
League of America at Rosoff’s Restau- 
rant. He had for his topic “Tax Consid 
erations in Estate Planning and Business 
Preservation.” 






T. L. Lowe Vice President 
Of Pacific Mutual Life 


Thomas L. 
Mutual Life’s Mortgage Loan and Real 


Lowe, manager of Pacific 


Estate Department, has been elected 
vice president of the company. Graduat: 
of University of California at Los 
Angeles, class of ’'31, he entered the 
Investment Department of Pacific Mu- 
tual in 1934, later managed field offices, 
returned to the home office in 1946 where 
in 1948 he organized and managed the 
Real Estate Department. 





“and my Ouaja says 


Opera? For her? Why when she graduated from 
high school they asked her to stand in the back 
row of the vocal chorus and move her lips but 
make no noise. And now the spirits say opera! 


Some predicting! 


Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, 
is that you can’t predict the future. The Union 
Central agent also knows that you can prepare for 
the future on the basis of what happens to most 
people and still take care of the exceptions. 

Certainly the best preparation is life insur- 
ance—Union Central life insurance with its 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


your career is m Opera... ‘i 








policies and combinations of policies to meet every 
life insurance need from birth to age 70. 

And the Union Central agent is also an up-to- 
the-minute insurance man. The best policy of 


twenty years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy 


the future. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


today. Times change. The needs of people change. 
An alert, cooperative Home Office keeps all Union 
Central agents fully informed, helps them with 
the proper sales tools to make Union Central life 
insurance serve people best in terms of today’s 


needs—projected reasonably and logically into 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Boris Studios, Inc. 


OLIVER S. SWENSEN 


Some additional pictures of advance- 
ments in the executive personnel of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society made 
last month are shown on this page. They 
are of O. S. Swenson, vice president 
in charge of securities investment de- 
partment; Charles B. Lunsford, advanced 
from auditor to controller who in addi- 





W. R. COWIE 





Rachel Succeeds Garoni as 
Roseville District Head 


William M. Rachel, for the past two 
years regional supervisor in The Pru- 
dential’s New Jersey regional headquar- 
head of the 
company’s Roseville district office in 
Newark. He succeeds J. W. Garoni, who 
has retired after a 41 vear Prudential as- 
sociation, 18 of which were spent as 
manager of tl 


ters, has been appointed 


he Roseville district. 

Mr. Rachel joined Prudential as an 
agent in 1939. After eight years in one 
of its Newark offices, he transferred to 
the home office where he became an as- 
sistant regional manager. He was one of 
the first to participate in Prudential’s 
decentralization program, going to Read- 
ing, Pa., in 1950 as a regional supervisor 
in its eastern Pennsylvania regional 
headquarters. A year later he assumed 
a similar position in the New Jersey 
regional headquarters, 


CHARLES B. LUNSFORD 


tion to former duties will maintain the 
budget system for departmental ex- 
penses; mew second vice _ presidents 
Charles R. Corcoran, formerly director 


of sales promotion; Harold J. Rossman, 
CLU, formerly director of agencies in 
Northeastern department; W. R. Cowie, 
who will assist O. S. Swenson in the 


HUNTER HOLDING 


CHARLES R. CORCORAN 


general administration of the securities 
investment department; Hunter Hold- 
ing, who moves up to his post as a 
general administrator of the securities 
investment department from the man- 


agership of the railroad securities depart- 
ment; and Eli Ferguson, who will have 
responsibility 


increased under Vice 





ELI FERGUSON 





Chicago CLU Meeting 


Business life insurance is a topic to 
be discussed by a “Million Dollar” panel 
at the next meeting of the Chicago CLU 
Chapter in the Hotel La Salle from 3 
to 4:30 on April 6. 

A similar program by the same five 
men was presented at the Million Dollar 
Round Table meeting held last summer 
in Bretton Woods. Walter N. Hiller, 
CLU, Penn Mutual Life will introduce 
the members of the panel: Eugene Rap- 
paport, CLU, Pacific Mutual; Dan A. 
Kaufman, CLU, Northwestern Mutual; 
Harry R. Schultz, CLU, Mutual of N. Y. 
and Carl P. Spahn, Equitable Life of 
lowa. All five men are Chicagoans and 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. They are recognized as specialists 
in the field which they will discuss. 

One hour of the session will be devoted 
to the panel’s answers to 29 specific and 
important questions on various aspects 
of business life insurance. During the 
remaining half hour, the panel members 


will answer questions from the floor. 

Special invitations to the meeting are 
being extended to Chartered Life Under- 
writer students and aspirants as well as 
Life Underwriting Training Council 
students and graduates. 

Dave Dawson, CLU, Home Life, and 
Eugene Rappaport, CLU, Pacific Mutual 
are co-chairmen of the meeting and 
Robert F. Ober, CLU, Berkshire Life, 
is president of the Chicago Chapter. 


Graham R. Holly Dead 


Graham R. Holly, retired superin- 
tendent of the bond and mortgage de- 
partment of Home Life New York, died 
recently in Charlottesville, Va. after a 
long illness. 

Mr. Holly joined Home Life in 1904 
as cashier in the Boston office and 
transferred to the home office the fol- 
lowing year. In 1907, he assumed charge 
of the Mortgage Department and re- 
mained in this capacity until he retired 


in 1940, 















HAROLD ROSSMAN 
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President Nowell for running the exten- 
sive farm mortgage department opera- 
tions, 

The following have been given the title 
of field vice president: Walter L. Gott- 
schall, Arthur P. Carroll, Edwin R. Jeter 


WALTER GOTTSCHALL 


and John A. Carr. All were at one time 
directors of agencies; Mr. Gottschall in 
charge of the North Central department; 
Mr. Carroll for the Western depart- 
ment; Mr. Jeter in the Southern depart- 
ment, and Mr. Carr in South Central 
department. 


ARTHUR P. CARROLL 
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Now New England Mutual 








offers a complete line of 
|| GROUP and INDIVIDUAL 


| Retirement Plan Policies 





New England Mutual’s entrance into Group pro- GROUP ANNUITIES Regular 

vides the company with unexcelled facilities for Deposit Administration 
Profit Sharing 

GROUP PERMANENT Ordinary Life 

With an established reputation for its wide Limited Payment Life 

Endowment 

Retirement Income 


writing all types of Retirement Plans. 


variety of liberal and flexible individual policies. 
the New England is determined to be equally oseee wena 
well-known for its sound and liberal underwriting GROUP LIFE with PAID-UP VALUES 


of Group coverages. GROUP ACCIDENTAL DEATH and DISMEMBERMENT 
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pS ID GAR RRR DA AIRS Ce ENSURE Ld 


Brokers and agents of non-pension or non-group-writing 
companies are cordially invited to tap New England Mutual's 
reservoir of know-how acquired over 16 years of experience in 


developing flexible pension and business insurance programs. 
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R. E. Sweeney 50 Years 
With State Life of Ind. 


Robert E. Sweeney, Sr., president of 
State Life of Indianapolis, observed his 
fiftieth anniversary of full-time service 
with the company on Monday, March 16, 
Mr. Sweeney is a ntive of indi: ina. He 
is a graduate of Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, and 
attended the law school of Cornell 
has devoted his entire 
service of this 


also 
University. He 
business career in the 
company. 

Mr. Sweeney was honored on his an- 
niversary by floral gifts from the home 
office employes of the company, from the 
field organization, and from friends. The 
field organization of State Life operating 
in 21 states is also honoring President 
Sweeney with a Gol len Anniversary pro- 
duction campaign during March. 

Mr. Sweeney began his career 
retary of the agency department. Fol- 
lowing a ser gradual promotions, 
he became a director, vice president and 
agency manager, and in January, 1932, 
he was elected president by the board 
of directors of the State Life Co. He 


as Stc- 


1es otf 


has served as president of the Associa- 
tion of Indiana Legal Reserve Life In- 
surance Cos. He was for eight years a 
member of AL‘ committee. 


executive 


Two Made General Agents 
By Kansas City Life 


Kansas City Life has announced the 
appointments of Ray Wolf and W. L 


Sypal as general agents. Mr. Wolf’s 
territory eae cover 20 counties in west 
central Illinois, and Mr. Sypal’s territory 


counties in Central Iowa. 
Headquarters for the Wolf agency will 
be in Peoria and Mr. Sypal’s headquar- 
ters will be Des Moines. 


will include “4 








JOHN R. GILBERT 


General American Life has appointed 
three new group representatives. These 
men are John T. Hermen and John R. 
Gilbert for Greater St. Louis and Walter 
R. Miller for the Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky territory. 

Mr. Hermen has been with the com- 
pany for ten years and has served in 
various gente in the Group division 
since 1947. Mr. Gilbert, formerly associ- 
ated with the Chicago Blue Cross or- 
ganization, recently completed an_ ex- 
tensive training course in the Group di- 


vision. Hermen and Gilbert will have 
their headquarters in the General Amer- 
ican home office in St. Louis. 

Mr. Miller has just completed four 


years of intensive study and training in 
the Group division under the company’s 
“Charted Career” program. He will 
headquarter at Memphis. 
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CHANGE IN CLEVELAND AGENCY 





George B. Chapman, Jr., General Agent, 
and Partner in G. B. Chapman & 
Co.; Agency 88 Years Old 

Formation of a 
nership in G. B. Chapman & Co., Cleve- 
land general agency, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co., is announced. George B. Chap- 
man, Jr. has been appointed general 
agent and a partner with his father, G. 
B. Chapman, who is now completing 50 
years with Aetna Life. This agency, 88 
years old, was the first to be established 
in Ohio by the Aetna Life. The agency 
has nearly $2,000,000,000 in insurance in 
force in the 13 northeastern Ohio coun- 
ties which it serves. 

Formerly assistant general agent, Geo. 
B., Jr., is a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and a seven-time winner of 
the National Quality Award. A graduate 
of Princeton University, he served five 
and a half years in the Army, a year of 
which was spent in Korea. 


father and son part- 





fi 5th 


Anniversary. 
1878 * 1953 
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Fidelity is 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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New General Agent for 
Penn Mutual in Brooklyn 





ABRAMS 


SEYMOUR V. 


Penn Mutual Life has announced ‘the 
opening of a new agency in Brooklyn, 
with office at 26 Court Street, and the 
appointment of Seymour \V. Abrams, 
CLU, as general agent. 

Mr. Abrams, a native of Brooklyn, 
graduated from New York University, 
where he was active in the Drama Club 
and Debating Society. He entered the 
life insurance business in 1940 after leav- 
ing college. His business career was in- 
terrupted by World War II, during 
which time he served for four years 
with the Army Air Forces as a first 
lieutenant. He served two years in the 
E. T. O., receiving eight battle stars and 
a Presidential Citation. Following his 
discharge in 1946 he returned to the 
life insurance business. 

For the past five years, Mr. Abrams 
has been engaged in supervisory work, 
and has taken an active part in insur- 
ance affairs. He has held executive offices 
from secretary to president of the 
Rrooklyn Life Supervisors Association; 
is vice chairman of the Agents Training 
Course of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York; and 
is a member of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Abrams is a graduate of Penn 
Mutual’s Nineteenth Agency suilding 
School and has completed the company’s 
General Agent Training Program at the 
home office. 


N. Y. Women to Meet 


The League of Life Insurance Women 
will meet on April 7, at 
Hotel 
3ernard C. 
subject will be 
Approach.” 


2.30 p.m., at the 
Statler. The speaker will be 
Lewis of The Prudential. His 
“Prospecting and My 
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A family’s security is not measured 
entirely in dollars and cents. A lot of 
things go to make it up. Things like 
a cool hand at night on a child’s hot 
forehead. Comfortable Sunday break- 
fasts with flapjacks and the funnies. 
Little private jokes that wouldn’t mean 
much to anyone outside the family. 
Affectionate teasing . . . closeness, 
warmth, a sense of sharing . . . the 
deep, underlying knowledge that 
you belong. 


This is why we are particularly 
pleased to announce that Provident 
Mutual is entering into a new field 
of operations—Accident and Sickness 
Insurance. To a Company that accepts 
its responsibility of strengthening the 
security of the family, this is indeed a 
rewarding venture. For, as we protect 
the breadwinner’s earned income 
against loss by accident or illness, we 
insure not only an individual but a 
way of life. 


We are gratified that Provident 
Mutual service, of which this new type 
of coverage represents but one example, 


M. ALBERT LINTON 
Chairman of the Board 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


can be translated into figures—figures 
that show an increase in Provident 
Mutual’s insurance in force to a new 
high of over one and a half billion 
dollars, with new insurance amount- 
ing to $128,405,000 during 1952, the 
largest volume of sales in the Com- 
pany’s history. 


We like to look behind these figures, 
to the human values they stand for. 
Each dollar entrusted to our steward- 
ship symbolizes an individual’s faith in 
the future and determination to plan 
for it. By sharing that faith and partic- 
ipating in that plan, Provident Mutual 
agents work with policy owners to 
build individual family security on 
which is based the security of the 
nation. 


Tuomas A. BRADSHAW 


President 
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88:4 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1952 





ASSETS 

U. S. Government bonds . $102,767,845.80 
Other bonds . . . . 342,689,376.46 
Mortgages on realestate —170,747,723.08 
Preferred stocks . . .  19,978,869.00 
Common stocks . . .  14,656,604.00 
Loans on policies. . .  23,657,311.03 
Real estate . .  6,733,293.38 
Cash on hand and in banks 5,296,039. 55 
Accrued interest. . .  4,888,043.88 
Overdue interest. . . 292,440.42 
Deferred and uncollected 

net premiums, etc. . — 6,378,632.32 


Total assets . . $698,086,178.92 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policies and 
supplementary contracts $602,209, 176.00 
Dividends left with company 22,852,308.25 
Dividends set aside for dis- 


tribution in 1953 6,177,000.00 
Premiums paid in advance §=——- 7,16 2,541.17 
Policy claims. . . .  1,985,405.04 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1953 2,095,667.46 
Miscellaneous liabilities . —7,410,556.68 
Security valuation reserve 3, 155,071.00 
Total liabilities . $653,047,725.60 
Special reserve . . .  4,928,284.00 
—— — - =. 40,110,169.32 
“assets. $698,086,178.92 
A copy of the Company's Annual 
Report, including a list of bonds 


and stocks, will gladly be sent on 
request. 
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McLain Shows Sec. 213 Amendment 


Is Only Temporary Stop-Gap Measure 


In the James A McLain 
the bill revising Section 213 of the New 
York insurance law relative to limitation 
of pia which passed both the Sen- 
Assembly and reached Gov- 
is not a final solu- 


opinic mn of 


ate and tl 
eas ey’s desk, i 


ernor 
tion of the problems involved but a stop- 
gap legislation intended for one year 
only. Mr. McLain, president of Guar- 


dian Life, who for some time was chair- 
man of the Joint Committee of Life 
Association of America and 
American Convention on Section 
213, says in a long statement offering 
’ the situation that the new 
relief, is 


Insurance 
Life 


his views of 
amendment, while giving some 
not a final solution. 
“At best it represents only a minor 
repair to a structure which is badly in 
rebuilding,” Mr. McLain de- 
“From long with 
this law I am con- 


need of es 
clared association 
groups considering 
vinced that the correct solution will not 
be reached until there is recognition of 
fundamental defects of the present law 
agreement on the general purpose 


and 
Once 


of an expense limitation statute. 

there is this recognition and agreement 

on the purpose the way will be cleared 
for a complete and satisfactory revision 

of the law.” p 

Even in event of enactment of the 
proposed 1953 amendment Mr. McLain 
sees four defects which he thus de- 
scribes: 

I. The law discriminates against the 
general agency system and favors 
the salaried managers system for the 
following reasons: 

a. The general agent is not per- 
mitted to tie ete in expense sav- 
ings to the company from the eco- 
nomical operation of his agency, while 
such participation is permitted to the 
salaried manager. Enforcement of this 
discrimination requires a complicated 
and illogical voucher system which is 
itself based on regulation rather than 
law. Furthermore, enforcement of the 
voucher regulations is without regard 
to the contract rates of commissions 
and collection fees with the result that 

a voucher is required or not required 

depending on what name the company 
chooses to give to the payment. In 
the interest of both the policyholders 
and the companies it would be desir- 
able to permit each type of agency 
manager to have a financial interest 


in the economical operation of his 
agency. 

b. The rates of compensation which 
may be allowed an individual general 


agent are limited, but not so for an 
individual salaried manager. The gen 
eral agency system has proved to be 
the more economical for small com- 
panies and yet the law encourages 
those companies to use the salaried 
managers system. A just law would 
give equal treatment to all types of 
agency managers. 

II. The law discriminates against small 
and medium size companies and fa- 
vors large companies for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

a. The agency and total 
factors in the statute do not follow 
the actual incidence of expense. Too 
much weight is given to old business 


expense 


and too little weight to new business. 
This favors the large companies with 
their larger volume of old business in 
relation to new business. 

b. The small company allowance dis- 
appears entirely for companies of $500 
million or more insurance in force. A 
$500 million company, a small company 
by today’s standards, should have less 
restrictive limitations than those apply- 
ing to much larger companies. The in- 
flation has made the $500 million limit 
totally unrealistic. 

III. The law is unfair to agents because 
it limits their compensation rates 
in such a complicated way that they 
cannot know what the limit is. 


If the State of New York chooses to 
limit the compensation of agents, it 
has the duty to state the limit clearly 
and understandingly. The combination 
of controls in the present law makes 
the actual limit obscure in the extreme. 
Furthermore, the nature of the con- 
trols is such that one would permit a 
company to adopt an agents contract 
which will result eventually in vlola- 
tion of another. 

Agents generally are not informed of 
the devices which are possible under 
the law and which make the limit on 
their compensation even more obscure. 
The graded maximum commission scale 
for general agents is considered to in- 
clude the cost of all security bene- 
fits for agents and general agents. 
However, from the standpoint of the 
law, there is nothing to prevent the 
company from changing general agents 
contracts to salaried managers con- 
tracts under which salaries paid may 
exceed the equivalent of the salary 
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is the Company's 
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ment income, death 
benefits, health and accident pro- 
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under the general agents contract. By 
such a procedure commission margins 
spring into being by the simple expedi- 
ent of increasing expenses. This must, 
indeed, be mystifying to those un- 
familiar with the absurdities of the 
law. Another way to create commis- 
sion margins is to reduce overriding 
commisions, say from the 11th to the 
15th year, and increase collection fees 
or expense allowances. The situation, 
under which a company operating with 
low cost agency contracts may have 
insufficient margins for security bene- 
fits, while a company operating with 
high cost salaried managers contracts 
has ample margins for this purpose, 
is manifestly unfair. 


IV. The language of the law is compli- 
cated and obscure. 

If anyone doubts this statement he 

should read the law and refer to testi- 


mony given before the Mahoney and 
Condon Committees. The proposed 
1953 amendment will make the law 


even more complicated and obscure. 
Section 9(aa) of the amendment will 
be without meaning until the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance decides which of 
the possible interpretations he intends 
to place on it. Its lack of clarity is 
perhaps the one thing that recom- 
mends it for inclusion in this statute. 


Purpose of the Law 


Discussing purpose of the law Mr. 
McLain said: 

“It should not be difficult to reach 
agreement that the purpose of this law 
is the control of the expense element 
in the cost of life insurance of all mutual 
companies authorized to do business in 
New York. The law should do this in a 
simple, direct way with such provisions 
as are necessary to accomplish the pur- 
pose. It should be recognized that an 
expense limitation law is not necessary 
to assure the solvency, or control the 
growth of life insurance companies. 
There are other laws already in effect 
which accomplish these two objectives. 

“In some of the statements and 
speeches concerning Section 213 which 
have been made in recent years, there 
have been references to the wisdom of the 
Armstrong Committee in sponsoring the 
first expense limitation law. Mistakenly 
the impression has been given that the 
present Section 213 is the work of the 
Armstrong Committee. Those who sup- 
port Section 213 in its present form 
for this reason should read the original 
Section 97 which that Committee pro- 
posed and which became law. It was a 
simple law, direct and understandable. 
It bore little resemblance to Section 
213. Most of the complications and ob- 
scurities of Section 213 stem from subse- 
quent amendments and revisions, par- 
ticularly the 1929 revision. The pro- 
posed 1953 amendment, as already noted, 
will add more complicated language and 
further obscurities. Section 97, as writ- 
ten by the Armstrong Committee, sought 
to control the expense element in the 
cost of life insurance directly, without 
over-lapping and conflicting controls. 
That Committee did not inflict Section 
213 on the life insurance business. 

“There are only two states which have 
expense limitations laws for life insur- 
ance companies, New York and Wiscon- 
sin. Only New York has the inside limi- 
tations and elements of discrimination 


which have caused such widespread dis- 


satisfaction. It is 
few representatives 


surprising that the 
of companies of 


other states who loudly support Section 
213 in its present form for New York 
do not urge a similar law for their own 


states. 
“In spite of an almost continuous 
effort since 1948, little progress has been 


made in revising Section 213. From my 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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A Long before many of us were born, Western and Southern was serving 

the financial needs of growing communities. Today, with the same dependable 
service and years of experience and public confidence to its credit, it 

s. continues to improve and expand its underwriting facilities to meet the 


ever-increasing needs of the insuring public. 
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Candidate for NALU Trustee 





C. Jos. Malott Portrait 


ELSIE DOYLE 
The candidacy of Elsie Doyle, Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati, for trustee ot 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been announced. An identi- 


cal resolution, unanimously adopted by 
ihe board of directors of the Cincinnati 
Life Underwriters Association and 34 
trustees of the Ohio Association of Li 
Underwriters, carries the official an- 
nouncement. 
Mrs Doyle’s activities at the local, 
state and national level in association 
affairs are emphasized. The resolution 
also points up the fact that she has had 


a leading part in all women’s activities 
in NALU, and particularly in_ the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. . 

Mrs. Doyle has spoken before many 


and was largely re- 
org anizing ot the 


association meetings 
sponsible for the 


Women’s Institute, which is held an- 
nually in connection with the Purdue 
School of Life Insurance Marketing. 
W. Henry Blohm, Provident Mutual, 
president of the Ohio Association, and 
Joseph H. Grossman, Union Central, 
president of the Cincinnati Association, 
jointly presented the resolution. 


Asst. Bond Superintendent 
Of Northwestern Mutual 





ROY W. MICHEL 


Appointment of Roy W. Michel as as- 
sistant superintendent of bonds for 
Northwestern Mutual Life has been an- 
nounced by D. C. Slichter, vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Michel’ 


tion of security 


s duties include the execu- 
purchases and sales au- 








Byerly With New York Life 





J. Robert Byerly, Jr., Denver, Colo., 
has been named district Group super- 
visor of the Denver district office of the 
New York Life. He has been in the 
Group sales end of the business since 
1949. A graduate of Colorado wae igen 
he is a Navy Air -~ veteran. He also 
received an M. B. A. degree from Stan- 
ford University. 
thorized by the company’s finance 


committee. He will report to Chandler 
Osborn, superintendent of bonds. 
3orn and raised in St. Louis, Mr. 
Michel attended St. Louis University 
for two years before joining the Navy 
in 1940. He served five years and was 
released with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. Locating in Chicago, he 
joined Blyth and Co. In 1947 he was 
made manager of the Blyth trading 
office in Houston, Texas. In 1949 he re- 
turned to Chicago and in September of 
joined the Northwestern Mu- 


that year 
tual Life as assistant to the superin- 
tended of bonds. 


Mr. Michel has taken evening courses 


JAMES D. DUNNING APPOINTED 





Has General Supervision of Sales Pro- 
motion and Field Training Division 
of New York Life 
James D. Dunning, assistant vice presi- 
dent of New York Life, formerly in 
of accident and sickness sales, 
has been placed in general supervision 
of the sales promotion and field train- 
ing division, it is announced by Dudley 
Dowell, vice president in charge of agen- 

cy affairs. 

At the same time Mr. 
that George H. Kelley, formerly editor 
of sales publications, has been named 
manager of sales promotion. 

The sales promotion and field training 
division of New York Life is composed 
of a group of specialists in developing 
field-tested sales tools for use by the 
agency organization and 
estate planning, pro- 

training of 


charge 


Dowell stated 


specialists in 
business insurance, 
the 
to sell life insurance. 


gramming and agents 





Prudential Establishes 
Grand Rapids Group Office 


Establishment of a Grand _ Rapids 
headquarters to supervise The Pruden- 
tial’s group sales insurance sales activi- 
ties throughout western and northern 
Michigan, was announced. 

According to Edmund B. Whittaker, 
vice president in charge of the firm's 
group insurance operations, the organiza- 
tion set up at Grand Rapids will be 
headed by Marshall C. Belding who for 
the past two years has been associated 
with the company’s Mid-West sales or- 
ganization, with headquarters in “Chi- 
cago. 





pected that future promotion pieces will 
offer headline-type, easy-to-read mate- 
rial. 

“We have recognized the wide influ- 
ence of television, radio and direct mail 
advertising,” Mr. Dunning said, “and 
since we are competing, in a sense, with 
these media for a portion of the pub- 
lic’s time, we must streamline our sales 
tools.” 


at Northwestern and Houston universi- : : Mr. Dunning noted that this summer 
ties. He is now completing work at Mr. Dunning said that the sales pro- it is New York~Life’s plan to revise 
Marquette University for his B.S. degree motion division is in the process of its training course for agents, and to 
in Business Administration, with a ma-_ revising its plans to “modernize and offer a new course in business insur- 
jor in banking and finance. streamline the literature,” and it is ex- ance and estate analysis. 

= ~<a 
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JOHN STEVENS 


John Stevens had never 
sold life insurance before 
coming with the Franklin. 
A graduate of Indiana 
University in 1948, he 
worked for a short time 
for the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, later, as Assistant 
Manager with Woolworth. 
His Franklin contract 

was signed in late 1950. 
1951 was his first full year. 


Here is the record of his 
cash earnings: 


1951 
1952 


- $ 6,778.36 
- $10,124.45 











Our Exclusives ...the 
Magic Key to Success 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 
OPEN SESAME! Our four exclusive contracts represent the MAGIC 
KEY to incomparable success. Believe me, from the very bottom of 
my heart when I tell you that the satisfaction, security and earnings 
derived from these exclusive plans have far exceeded my fondest ex- 
pectations for achievement this early in life. 


A successful business man once told me, “Job satisfaction plus 
high earnings, early in life, is a rare combination. You sacrifice one 
for the other. The latter usually comes in mature years.” 
has been disproved, by far, since my association with the friendly 
Franklin. 
Confidentially, O’B, I couldn’t imagine myself selling the usual 
types of life insurance. But with our Exclusives I find public reaction 
most receptive. It’s a pleasure to tell my story. 


Success, as I see it, necessitates an all-around, well-balanced, ex- 
hilarating team. It is my privilege to be a member of such a team, the 
FRIENDLY FRANKLIN TEAM, which is so well captained by 
President Chas. E. Becker, who truly personifies and expounds the 
theories of old BEN FRANKLIN, another one of our countries 
greatest leaders. 


This may sound like another typical Franklin success story, but— 


well, it is! 
Cordially, 
John Stevens 












CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 
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Careers of F. Harold Loweree and 


F. L. Wehr of Monumental Life 





Bachrach 
F. HAROLD LOWEREE 


The recent Monumental Life of Balti- 
more elections of F. Harold Loweree as 
president and Frederick L. Wehr as ex- 
ecutive vice president, previously an- 
nounced, have attracted favorable atten- 
tion in life insurance circles. 

President Loweree, a_ civic-minded 
observed his 25th anniversary 
Monumental in 1952. He has 
served the company successively as as- 


executive, 
with the 


sistant secretary, secretary and executive 
vice president. In addition to his mem- 
bership on Monumental’s board, Mr. 
Loweree is a director of the Union Trust 
Co. of Maryland, the Maryland Hospital 
Service, Inc., and the Gibson Island Club. 

Mr. Wehr, also a prominent Balti- 
morean, has been with the company since 
1934, serving in the capacities of assist- 
ant secretary, then secretary and vice 
president. He is also a member of the 


board. 





Promote D. G. Hinkle 


Darrel G. Hinkle has been promoted 
from field supervisor to assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Guarantee Mutual 
Life, Omaha. Mr. Hinkle began his in- 
surance career in 1928; joined Guarantee 
Mutual Life in 1948 as director of sales 
promotion and was advanced to field su- 
pervisor early in 1952. In the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association he has been a 
member of the executive board. 


Bachrach 


FREDERICK L. WEHR 





Among his outside interests, Mr. Wehr 
is a director of the Children’s Hospital 


School of Baltimore, the Hospital 


for 


Consumptives of Maryland and the local 


chapter of the American Red Cross. 


Young Agency Supervisor 

Gerald H. Young, general agent in 
New York City for State Mutual Life, 
announces that Philip I. Krieger has 
been appointed brokerage supervisor to 
aid George Seibert, assistant general 
agent in servicing the agency’s expand- 
ing brokerage clientele. 

A graduate of the City College of New 
York where he majored in economics, 
Mr. Krieger also studied accounting at 
the New York University Graduate 
School of business. For 11 years, prior 
to joining the New York-Young Agency, 
he was associated with the Veterans 
Administration as a supervisor in insur- 
ance service. 


Ray Wolf Now a General Agt. 


Ray Wolf has been appointed general 
agent for Kansas City Life for 20 coun- 
ties in west central Illinois, headquarters 
in Peoria. Before becoming an agent 
Mr. Wolf taught and coached in the 
public school system of Peoria. Currently 
he is on the Illinois State Rules Com- 
mittee for athletic officials. 


McLain on See. 213 
(Continued from Page 12) 


observation, there have been two ob- 
stacles standing in the way of a states- 
manlike solution to the problem. First 
it has been difficult for a few individu- 
als to recognize the extent of the short- 
comings of the law. Secondly, there 
has been the fear of change with which 
the forces of progress must always con- 
tend. While these are major obstacles 
they must not be permitted to stand 
indefinitely in the way of a sound 
revision of the law. 


Assistant Treasurer 


Of Colonial Life 


Colonial Life has made Roy F. 
Jr., 
treasurer. Mr. 
Dartmouth 
his B. A. Deg 





ROY: F. DUKE, JR: 


Duke, 
formerly securities analyst, assistant 
Duke is a graduate of 
College where he received 
ree Cum Laude. His senior 


year there was at the Amos Tuck School 


of 


Business Administration. Dartmouth 


conferred a Masters Degree in 1949. A 
veteran of World War II, he is the son 


of 
Fidelity Union 


Roy F. Duke, vice president of 


Trust Co., Newark. 





WANT A GOOD BUY? - ASK ABOUT C.M.l. 


“CONTINUOUS MONTHLY INCOME - A COMPLETE POLICY FOR MAN AND WIFE 


¢ Baltimore 
¢ Honolulu 
+ Pittsburgh 


+ Chicago + 


+ 


Cincinnati + Cleveland 
+ Los Angeles > 


Saginaw > 


Lansing 
+ Portland . 


° 


Newark 
San Francisco + 


Detroit + Hartford 
+ Philadelphia 
Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY 


inne 


1903 e 50 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES e@ 


ee a 
THE 


TURERS 





THEN 


LIFE 


1953 





---and records show that, throughout the 


length and breadth of the nation, there 


are few communities indeed without a 


policyholder, annuitant or beneficiary of the 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada... 
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New Business For Past Three Years 


The following tables show new business written in 1952, 1951 and 1950, together 
with life insurance in force at the close of 1952 for most of the United States and 
Canadian life insurance companies having $100,000,000 or more of insurance in force. 


Figures for 1950 include increases and revivals; 


those for 1951 


and 1952 are for 


new business only. During 1952 the Guardian Life, Home Life of New York and 
Provident Life & Accident passed the billion in force mark. 


—New Insurance Written— 


In Force 








1952 1951 1950 Dec. 31, 1952 

Acacia Mutual 

Ordinary: <.~..2 $ 136,875,491 $ 125,420,493 $ 170,399,404 $ 1,202,723,042 
Aetna Life 

Ordinaty. 2. ..<%. $ 374,745,988 $ 320,904,458 $ 345,583,716 $ 3,097,046,266 

OS ae eee 570,102,997 497,785,525 1,201,807,791 8,646,849,500 

<i C . e ae $ 944,848,985 $ 818,689,983  $ 1,547,391,507 $11,743,895,706 

American General, Texas 

Oirinaty i663 st $ 36,511,996 $ 25,463,005 $ 21,832,238 $ 156,050,975 


American Life & Accident, Kentucky 


























Industrial ...... $ 53,952,925 $ 52,367,035 $ 48,995,480 $ 113,232,048 
American Mutual, Iowa 
Ordinary .......$ 22,227,549 $ 21,882,754 $ 21,675,254 $ 165,793,491 
SEOUD): -cse05555 2142. | rer ae 619,000 2,854,500 
Total.........$ 22,809,549 $ 21,882,754 $ 22,294,254 $ 168,647,991 
American National, Texas 
Ordinary... $ 284,353,771 $ 211,100,351 $ 251,978,239 $ 1,234,953,130 
COT Sere re 47,210,640 49,262,589 8,095,446 91,374,464 
Industrial ...... 168,082,697 156,046,317 204,134,593 1,261,696,552 
SOM ciscuasd $ 499,647,108 $ 416,409,257 $ 464,808,278 $ 2,588,024,140 
American United, Indiana 
Ordinary .......$ 93,576,071 $ 80,874,360 $ 72,104,171 $ 526,301,551 
Amicable Life, Texas 
Ondiiiary: ..60%5 - $ 28,012,130 $ 23,971,212 $ 26,733,990 $ 186,487,014 
Atlantic Life, Virginia ; wee 
Ordinary” <.<.2.- $ 37,044,158 $ 29,105420 $ 28,597,621 $ 259,815,655 
Industrial ...... 25,159,693 19,403,374 30,540,477 40,845,209 
Potato eee $ 62,203,851 $ 48,508,794 $ 59,138,098 $ 300,660,924 
Atlas Life, Oklahoma 
Ordinary .......- $ 14,252,219 $ 13,163,692 $ 14,015,606 $ 87,098,220 
IGRGHD: Seu ee-a.- 1,145,500 2,944,159 27,777,510 45,253,115 
Sela. ccu3.c} 15,397,719 $ 16,107,851 $ 41,793,116 $ 132,351,335 
Baltimore Life 
(Orihinity sc5.<s: $ 19,029,065 $ 18,179,689 $ 18,501,846 $ 117,691,826 
Industrial 20,488,192 23,162,750 21,727,107 124,865,577 
Petal cu sccee $ 39,517,257 $ 41,342,439 $ 40,228,953 $ 242,557,403 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Illinois 
Ordinary ....<.. $ 125,149,068 $ 76,990,841 $ 51,570,386 $ 235,351,708 
A! es ere 10,827,100 1,678,650 7,390,000 21,039,100 
Industrial 4,000,372 5,982,775 9,564,112 5,030,449 
TOU. obese $ 139,977,140 $ 84,652,266 $ 68,524,498 $ 261,421,257 
Bankers Life Co. 5 . 
Srinaty s5:<555- $ 129,325,152 $ 129,199,346 $ 119,125,082 $ 1,374,998,874 
Group 49,656,308 27 939,364 84,963,725 420,477,977 
Rotates 525s $ 178,981,400 $ 157,138,710 $ 204,088,807 $ 1,801,476,851 
Bankers Life, Nebraska ; 7 
Ordinary .......$ 53,125,616 $ 48,204,161 $ 41,043,591 $ 341,203,297 
Bankers National, New Jersev 
$ 36,767,038 $ 31,616,697 $ 210,266,402 


Ordinary 
Group 


ciscbacss » Ae 


j ic) Ee $ 48,956,224 


Beneficial Life, Utah 


Ordinary ..$ 39,308,197 
EHD ac 2u cusses 1,647,000 
Total..........$ + 40,955,197 


Berkshire Life 
Ordinary .......$ 46,506,920 

Boston Mutual 
Ordinary .....< $ 
Industrial 


17,980,166 
19,068,823 


PON sos ce% $ 37,048,989 


$ 31,616,697 


~ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 24,722,030 


13,790,779 





36,569,158 
922,500 


37,491,658 


40,261,145 


16,078,976 
18,948,273 


35,027,249 


$ 24,722,030 


$ 224,057,181 


$ 268,416,950 
4,609,500 





S»° 37,256,552 


$ 16,266,249 
23,478,894 


$ 273,026,450 


$ 422,770,144 


$ 100,152,470 
125,145,869 





$ 39,745,543 


$ 225,298,339 


—New Insurance Written— 


In Force 












































1952 1951 1950 Dec. 31, 1952 
Business Men’s Assurance 
Ordinary ....... $ 147,205,947 $ 122,026,022 $ 106,607,942 $ 581,847,732 
Grou .oi5casues 20,561,778 14,807,694 12,336,952 47,465,941 
oral... cee $ 167,767,725 $ 136,833,716 $ 118,944,804 $ 629,313,673 
California-Western States Life 
Ordinary ....... $ 100,118,502 $ 84,595,651 $ 92,773,105 $ 602,694,675 
SPOUD = scene 21,769,000 30,253,000 40,523,967 210,702,313 
c Le) 1-1 Caen $ 121,887,502 $ 114,848,651 $ 133,297,072 $ 813,396,988 
Canada Life 
Ordmaty «......% $ 133,069,949 $ 120,788,714 $ 117,746,631 $ 1,175,875,576 
STON Sea e 59,081,652 57,581,407 51,737,759 430,414,856 
fc 1 eres $ 192,151,601 $ 178,370,121 $ 169,484,390 $ 1,606,290,432 
Capitol Life, Colorado 
ONGATY’ ios5c6.5 11,058,993 $ 9,557,809 $ 9,525,053 $ 101,796,881 
GROUND oaaG cate 1,204,000 806,000 7,922,038 31,529,181 
< ehh) eee $ 12,262,993 $ 10,363,809 $ 17,447,091 $ 133,326,062 
Carolina Life, South Carolina 
Ordinary: 2.2.0... $ 10,592,593 $ 7,105,590 $ 9,140,532 $ 50,603,451 
Industrial ...... 50,502,045 52,872,629 56,357,502 174,844,179 
TOTALS cs cuse $ 61,094,638 $ 59978219 $ 65,498,034 $ 225,447,630 
Central Life Assurance, Iowa 
Ordinary <5. 39,508,662 $ 40,633,101 $ 35,883,835 $ 364,188,903 
Central Standard Life, Illinois 
Ordinary. «4... $ 27,890,899 $ 20,207,062 $ 15,916,571 $ 301,291,383 
GrmsuD bo cunseese 147,000 618,500 1,837,000 1,018,000 
Industrial ...... 16,981,881 12,193,822 11,850,347 43,376,774 
Totals... $ 45,019,780 $ 33,019,984 $ 29,603,918 $ 345,686,157 
Colonial Life 
Ordinary ....... $ 29,106,537 $ 27,500,283 $ 25,750,800 $ 182,281,397 
onan sess ss a 712,000 1,373,873 148,250 6,965,460 
Industrial ...... 12,691,807 10,671,358 10,672,470 105,527,218 
DOA. oesssace $ 42,510,344 $ 39,545,514 $ 36,571,520 $ 294,774,075 
Columbian National 
Ordinary ......< 54,415,587 $ 37,265,872 $ 36,550,978 $ 353,094,857 
Cp a ee 9,184,586 6,931,150 15,312,377 61,959,813 
oc, 1 peng ae: $ 63,600,173 $ 44,197,022 $ 51,863,355 $ 415,054,670 
Columbus Mutual 
Orditiany. ws... $ 49,162,504 $ 46,170,008 $ 38,483,529 $ 333,257,715 
Commonwealth Life, Kentucky 
Vndinaty: .....5 $ 64,168,061 $ 48,730,026 $ 49,826,974 $ 347,000,050 
GROUND ch iwecass% 3,506,869 8,887,223 5,049,850 26,823,072 
industrial +... 66,117,322 53,859,995 42,754,128 241,309,174 
Dt. csGson $ 133,792,252 $ 111,477,244 $ 97,630,952 $ 615,132,696 
Companion Life ; 
Ondinaty: 266252 $ 8,056,661 $ 8,569,626 $ 10,866,003 $ 23,226,164 
(STOW oo5..500%5 21,987,500 ED'S ( | | i 44,508,000 
Aistal? 4. cna ds $ 30,044,161 $ 31,471,626 $ 10,866,603 $ 67,734,164 
Confederation Life Association 
Ordinary” .4..5.2 127,003,772 $ 116,994,991 $ 126,590,118 $ 956,078,714 
StONO:.  eacatae 21,042,268 16,706,955 70,471,389 322,616,316 
EU) Bere rg $ 148,046,040 $ 133,701,946 $ 197,061,507 $ 1,278,695,030 
Connecticut General ¥ ? 
Ordinary «...00- $ 340,142,738 $ 280,429,728 $ 249,097,569 $ 2,103,347,045 
(SrOBD ; Seca uesss 134,027,784 233,587,762 316,039,885 2,748,091,496 
MOA ecsacace $ 474,170,522 $ 514,017,490 $ 565,137,454 $ 4,851,438,541 
Connecticut Mutual ‘ 
ORdinaty: Vcc. 272,985,413 $ 257,446,165 $ 244,253,367 $ 2,447,704,141 
Continental American : . 
Ordinary: ..2%5:6 31,005,291 $ 27,728,185 $ 28,869,225 $ 273,473,853 
Continental Assurance 
Opdinaty: ....+<%. 218,055,275 $ 169,609,418 $ 173,021,426 §$ 967,421,590 
COL Rss 105,559,004 159,148,375 232,094,696 1,210,479,358 
(Le) er $ 323,614,279 $ 328,757,793 $ 405,116,122 $ 2,177,900,948 
Cosmopolitan Life, Tennessee 
Eauaury eee. 509,511 218,200 183,000 $ 1,382,310 
Industrial .ic:.. 17,140,959 15,792,961 11,690,022 52,207,335 
WOR. beaesce $ 17,650,470 $ 16,011,161 $ 11,873,022 $ 53,589,645 
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—New Insurance Written— 





In Force 















































1952 1951 1950 Dee. 31, 1952 
Crown Life, Canada 
Ordinary ....... $ 156,136,141 $ 120,539,832 $ 138,144,570 $ 863,836,263 
Group .c: -niscpic- 32,363,541 17,462,532 19,868,898 71,870,393 
tals ds siecaets $ 188,499,682 $ 138,002,364 $ 158,013,468 $ 935,706,656 
Dominion Life 
Ordinary ....... $ 59,822,912 $ 59,718,793 $ 58,634,075 $ 498,551,559 
GROW? 6-5 sees ss 4,707,950 4,818,800 2,549,500 14,385,102 
TGtale |. ika6 s $ 64,530,862 $ 64,537,593 $ 61,183,575 $ 512,936,661 
Eastern Life 
Ordinary ....... 5,740,986 $ 4,155,617. $ 3,807,752 $ 45,661,541 
GIOUD akties 2,725,487 1,086,378 355,920 4,238,706 
ot eee $ 8,466,473 $ 5,241,995 $ 6,896,355 $ 49,900,307 
Empire Life & Accident, Indiana 
Oramahy. is :oalen 6,647,013 $ 7,598,930 $ 6,568,454 $ 41,120,247 
Industrial <2... 18,518,077 21,478,548 19,711,184 64,802,870 
Totals «cesses $ 25,165,090 $ 29,077,478 $ 26,279,638 $ 105,923,117 
Empire Life, Canada 
Ordinary ....... 20,579,551 $ 14,202,206 $ 12,336,688 $ 117,134,796 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Ordinary i... $ 921,924,980 $ 792,462,985 $ 770,702,183 $ 8,812,889,323 
Group? 2.0250. 761,943,567 435,871,041 1,304,200,685 10,224,312,086 
Totalec avers $ 1,683,868,547 $ 1,228,334,016 $ 2,074,902,868 $19,037,101,409 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., Iowa 
Ordwiary 20.424: 124,535,125 $ 112,258,580 $ 115,107,551 $ 1,232,061,175 
Equitable Life, Waterloo 
Ordinaty ...0:. $ 11,318,874 $ 10,608125 $ 10,603,382 $$ 91,982,948 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., D. C. 
Orditiary. 2.52054 s 23:27a0ce $ 19,755,329 $ 23,717,194 $ 176,054,223 
Industrial ...... 21,599,043 19,134,732 24,756,678 157,523,975 
TO ass cau $ 44,872,365 $ 38,890,061 $ 48,573,872 $ 333,578,188 
Farmers & Bankers, Kansas 
Ordinary. « «si 9,316,392 $ 9,243,853 $ 18,139,628 $ 118,995,079 
Farm Bureau Life, Ohio 
Orditiaty ..c.44% $ 111,119,061 $ 125,846,536 97,853,045 $ 502,084,106 
GI GR CNoseedats ee 20,982,300 3,771,336 7,981,961 68,248,038 
Totals. socic¥e $ 132,101,361 $ 129,617,872 $ 105,835,006 $ 570,332,144 
Farmers & Traders, N. Y. 
Ordimaty scene 12,945,628 $ 11,947,162 $ 11,316,069 $ 129,326,126 
Federal Life, Illinois 
OPE Oty: feces 28,736,995 $ 22,599609 $ 19,851,865 $ 150,473,764 
Gree! 6a cee ee 2,775,000 323,500 6,862,984 15,753,038 
Petals 65855 $ 31,511,995 $ 22,923,109 $ 26,714,849 $ 166,227,149 
Fidelity Mutual 
Ordinaty <.055 76,253,097 $ 74,742,598 $ 70,889,208 $ 753,049,611 
Fidelity Union, Texas 
OPdinaTy: <..%<5« 37,050,064 $ 28,759,159 $ 22,910,246 $ 134,280,427 
GIOUD ove occass DROMNGOS - wegeece ca wb ae 3,064,953 
OLAS aoscees $ 39854617 $ 28,759,159 $ 22,910,246 $ 137,345,380 
Franklin Life 
Ordinary: i... $ 297,443,788 $ 290,847,450 $ 233,141,610  $ 1,296,159,048 
EPOUD Gu cay, Lo Muiioees 54,000 1,632,700 4,300,700 
ANGUSETIAl Lass 20,344,006 15,827,443 11,184,370 52,179,040 
MUO airs G:e viaseces $ 317,787,794 $ 306,728,893 $ 245,958,680  $ 1,352,638,788 
General American if se 
612172 2 aes $ 45,391,400 $ 42,785,800 $ 39,652,300 $ 455,724,873 
KETOUDS eens oo 36,433,641 52,694,774 207,487 447 926,001,659 
WOAH csac.cscd $ 81,825,041 $ 95,480,574 $ 247,139,747 $ 1,381,726,532 
Great Southern, Texas 
Ordinary: ..<.5s. 69,447 $ 57,884,064 $ 64,634,025 534,223,390 
COTOUBE fp aseS ans. uno eateats 5,269,815 9,758,963 57,857,072 
2c | rer $ 72,564,142 $ 63,153,879 $ 74,393,588 $ 592,080,462 
Great-West Life, Canada : 
OPEinary 5.65.00 $ 187,373,879 $ 168,747,293 $ 152,788,628  $ 1,406,408,204 
STOUR. ta oss 78,412,879 67,806,345 54,516,169 370,528,782 
LOAN ssviscnace oe $ 265,786,758 $ 236,853,638 $ 207,304,797 $ 1,776,936,986 


Guarantee Mutual, Nebraska 


Ordmary »......< $ 32,029,857 


A 


26,876,847 


$ 


30,511,169 


$ 309,734,410 





1952 


Guardian Life 


—New Insurance Written— 


1951 





In Force 


1950 Dec. 31, 1952 














Ordinary ..i2.i. $ 121,915,066 $ 113,626,181 $$ 106,548,439 $ 1,044,378,395 
Gulf Life, Florida 
Ordmaty 265.6% $ 72,404,390 $ 83,724,755 $ 74,433,009 $ 350,607,617 
Ce ss dsc erce 19,042,775 17,317,625 19,364,800 46,933,325 
Industrial 3.5... 56,142,194 70,410,155 73,916,765 247,114,031 
TOMAR 6 60.5. 5.6 0 $ 147,589,359 $ 171,452,535 $ 167,715,174 $ 644,655,023 
Home Beneficial, Virginia 
Ordinafy 65s: 27 397, 460 =$ 24,308,561 §$ 19,750,608 $ 141,402,705 
PANONUNIA gs0/s;<6.6 00:8 asda des 568,947 1,093,896 8,918,421 
Industrial ...... 141,130,824 129,810,743 123,147,090 343,616,888 
Fotal,.....-. $ 168,528,284 $ 154,748,251 $ 143,991,504 $ 493,938,014 
Home Life, New York 
OCHEMATY 62S ces $ 124,005,869 $ 113,738,347 $ 110,137,716 $ 1,036,836,443 
GOW icc ciecues 35,983,401 15,549,500 8,441,135 67,290,296 
DORA o% keaes his $ 159,989,270 $ 129,287,847 $ 118,578,851 $ 1,104,126,739 


Home Life of America, Pa. 





COPGHHAGY ness 008 14,158,478 $ 13,169,181 $ 14,882,006 $ 143,616,214 
Industrial ...... 11,908,575 11,972,480 13,374,429 119,352,209 
(BORA melee. $ 26,067,053 $ 25,141,661 $ 28,256435 $ 262,968,423 


Home Security, North Carolina 





Ordinary ......- 16,178,289 $ 15944333 $ 17,543,910 $ 59,275,765 
Bank Loan ..... Seema | ake: OT OS ee. 3,781,881 
CHPCNNIRS sh axece-co% 184,000 142,000 185,000 767 OOO 
Industrial ...... 23,004,110 19,598,403 18,831,864 93,355,926 

Jif) eee $ 43,195,321 $$ 35,684,736 $ 36,560,774 © $ 157,180,572 


Home State, Oklahoma 








Ordway... 3... 19,337,898 $ 13,637,059 $ 14,446,334 $ 56,049,664 
Industrial ...... 17,946,933 21,361,125 19,125,065 70,087,797 
ot ae $ 37,284,831 $ 34,908,184 $ 33,571,399 $ 126,137,461 

Imperial Life, Canada 
Ordimaty ......: 68,145,355 $ 65,693,025 $ 59,460,446 $ 597,914,107 
CPOGM icici sin ec 25,744,498 19,905,654 18,474,834 72,552,751 
2 ane $ 93,889,853 $ 85,598,679 $ 77,935,280 $ 670,466,858 





53rd Year 


Mortgage Loans 
Policy Loans 


Home Office Property 
Other Assets 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Policy Reserves 





CHICAGO, 


PURPOSE FOR WHICH THESE R 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


RESOURCES 
Bonds, Preferred Stock and Cash 


Real Estate Sold Under Contract 


ILLINOIS 


-( 49.0%) . .$17,007,529.06 
( 40.3%)... 14,006,812.00 
( 5.5%).. 1,926,575.35 
( .2%) 66,123.52 
( 1.5%) 511,000.00 
( 3.5%).. 1,218,202.49 


ESOURCES ARE HELD 


January 1, 1953 





(100.0%) . . $34,736,242.42 


( 76.4%) . .$26,546,502.34 


Reserves for Payments to Policyholders 
and for Claims Incurred but not yet 








Due Peet yn A. ( 7.4%) 2,568,341.99 
Premiums Paid in Advance, Unearned 

Interest, Dividends, etc. ( 2.0%) 677,567.71 
Reserves for Taxes and all other 

Liabilities ( 4.7%) 1,646,606.84 
LIABILITIES .( 90.5%) . . $31,439,018.88 
Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus 2,297,223.54( 9.5%) 3,297,223.54 
“Sere _. (100.0%) . .$34,736,242.42 
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1952 

Imperial Life, North Carolina 
Ordinary 
Industrial 17,691,307 


31,382,045 $ 





| 











Independent Life & Accident, Florida 
Industrial ......$ 500,472,551 $ 





Indianapolis Life 


Ordinary .......$ 31,963,205 $ 





lowa Life 
Ordinary .......$ 





24,700,055 $ 


Jefferson Standard 
Ordinary ..... $$ 153,102,370 $ 


John Hancock Mutual 


Kentucky Central 
Ontinary ....+..$ 
Industrial 


5,815,931 $ 
Sere 54,189,632 


Lafayette Life, Indiana 


Ordinary 12,081,292 


fe 


Lamar Life, Mississippi 
Ordinary ....... $ 18,724,239 $ 
Liberty Life, South Carolina 
Ordinary .......$ 52,511,686 §$ 
Group 6,976,713 
Industrial 60,568,799 


Total. ...$ 120,057,498 $ 


Liberty National, Alabama 
Ordinary $ 88,113,382 


Industrial 83,055,202 


+f) 


171,168,584 $ 





GOAL: cgcisccep 


Life & Casualty, Tennessee 
Ordimary .......3 71,442,834 
Group 17,524,900 
Industrial 96,121,025 


Lf 


185,088,759 $ 


Life Insurance Co. of Georgia 
Ordinary: ...).<5. $ 60,958,597 $ 


Industal ....4.. 264,184,399 
‘ir | eee $ 325,142,996 $ 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Ordinary «....... $ 127,852,452 $ 
REED? So cows a a 14,566,880 
ingusiqial <..... 75,816,643 
fort Ae ..$ 218,235,975 $ 


Lincoln National Life 


Ordinary .......$ 685,610,521 $ 
(noah 3.5..262 65,631,434 
Total.........$ 9241955 > 


* After merger, January 1, with business 


London Life, Canada 
Ordinary $ 259,318,918 $ 
oo rere 26,653,998 
Industrial 53,205,757 
cc) See $ 339,178,673 $ 
Lutheran Mutual, Iowa 
Ordinary .......$ 28,630,601 $ 


The Maccabees 
CONGATY. 653m: $ 36,624,003 $ 

Manhattan Life 
Ordinary .......$ 
Group 


ft 


66,016,082 
15,118,504 


81, 134,586 $ 


| ee $ 





13,698,738 $ 


Grdinary ....:.5 $ 939,978,409 $ 
Co eee 222,448,392 
Industrial ...... 334,177,847 
SECT) eee $ 1,496,604,648 $ 
Kansas City Life 
Ordinary ...::.$ W/A7Si2 $$ 


MOG. xs deouss $ 60,005,563 $ 


— 


of 


1951 


5,323,948 
17,353,207 


22,677,155 





301,660,071 
29,598,159 
25,953,774 

127,150,721 


850,324,593 
416,645,339 
294,221,098 
561,091,030 


91,023,480 


16,86 ) 384 


41,368,162 
18,574,834 
58,814,814 
118,757,810 
92,165,378 
159,945,194 


25 2,110,572 


50,348,878 
85,887,940 
136,236,818 


50,882,210 
262,850,794 


92,887,825 
14,635,062 
68,198,641 


30,793,715 
726,349,645 
Reliance 


226,045,182 
26,356 ),477 
59,124,187 


312,125,846 
27,981,138 
35,119,232 


59,186,727 
4,474,800 


63, 661, 527 


Life 


--New Insurance Written— 


$ 


$ 


tf 


4 > | 


fe 


$ 
of 


+fe 


fe 


fr 


: 





1950 


4,926,864 
22,134,584 


rd fe 061 448 


280,904,855 


31,818,431 


19,838,218 


134,469,499 


874,350,372 
459,073,709 
287 302,284 


l 620,726,425 


108,689,261 


5,810,005 
53,390,198 


50,200, 263 
13,330,144 
17,203,329 


37,431,290 
22,355,893 
56,231,266 


116,018,449 


74,296,793 
70,916,837 


145,213,630 
55,536,421 


94,875 270 


150,411,691 


45,793,759 
405,029,028 


450,822, 787 


92,978,901 
23,540,086 
109,833,709 


226, 358.7 7 56 


650,672,868 
87,177,704 
7 37, 850,632 

Pittsburgh. 


186,704,210 
19,121,545 
58,275,978 


2% 4,101,7 33 
29,028,844 
42,059,273 


47,550,622 
665,500 


48,216,122 





In Force 
Dec. 31, 1952 


$ 49,062,290 
79,009,138 


$ 128,071 428 


Lf 


$ 275,002,557 


157,247,409 


Sf 


$ 1,136,666,281 


$ 7,452,922,660 
3,155,295,500 
2,775,343,374 


$1: 3, 383, 561, 600 
$ 955,114,999 
$ 29,878,585 

92,503,434 


$ 122,384,019 
$ 92,871,179 
$ 162,349,689 


$ 197,238,042 
53,311,216 
287,997,513 


5 5 538, 540,77 71 
$ 283,969,448 
538,508,804 


$ 822,538,252 


364, 363 692 


527 781 1,492 


‘fp 


$ 908,030,584 


= 
~) 
N 


fs 
x 

= 
# 
A 


,455,214,144 


5,408,591,859 
351,463,000 


5,700,054,859 


,667 806,328 
303,833,308 
511,238,557 


$ 2.482,878,193 
$ 269,001,824 


333,899,724 


fe 


$ 334,738,406 
19,831,704 


$ 354,570,170 


383,407,912 


—New 
1952 1951 
Manufacturers Life, Canada 
Ordinary. 62532 $ 189,598,623 $ 180,217,843 
STOUD. »...5..5%0ee5 4,843,395 4,086,083 


$ 


Insurance Written— 


1950 


162,474,746 
11,610,799 











AION... snk & $ 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Ordinary. <2. $ 328,705,529 
(20) TT eee oe 72,105,165 
PO cee ee $ 400,810,694 


Ordinary ......' $ 34,803,110 
GROUp se .n uke 808,500 
PGtals cc 5ccles 35,671,610 


Metropolitan Life 


Ordinary . -$ 2,199,468,108 


(SIGN 9. ca See we 621,935,293 
industrial .....<. 769,037,125 
Total. $ 3,590,440,526 


Midland Mutual, Ohio 
Ordinary «.....: $ 27,160,199 


Minnesota Mutual 


Ordinary .......$ 98,480,143 
(SHOUD ceca cow ann 47,167,974 
Ec) i) (oars $ 145,048,117 
Missouri Insurance Co. 
Ordinaty ..5..:% $ 19,434,576 
Industrial ...... 37,506,470 
AIOTALS iss cscie $ 56,941,046 
Monarch Life, Canada 
Ordinary .......8 31,242,170 


Deferred Annuities 2 since 


fico o) ee eneRin $ 33.629.7 52 

Monarch Life, Springfield 
Ordinary: ....2.38 43,586,308 

Monumental Life, Maryland 
Ordinary .......$ 43,119,500 
Industrial 43,709,083 


86,828,583 


TiAl. 62. 


Mutual Benefit 


Ordinary 


$ 275,444,301 


Mutual Life of Canada 
Ordinaty .....:.$ 


127,668,304 
Gruso eas 5,752,067 
<B) te) Remar. 8 133,420,43 


Mutual Life, New York 


Ordinary .......$ 325,909,679 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
Ordinary .......$ 41,884,727 


National Guardian, Wisconsin 


Ordinary .....2.$ 18,642,580 

National Life, Canada 
Ordinary” 6.4.5 $ 18,084,660 
GrOub. 5. fousseoss 55,000 
DOlALs vos caeu 18,139,660 


National Life & Accident, Tennessee 


Ordinary .......$ 233,106,566 
Group 


Industrial 


545,698,338 


778,804,904 


sc) i) Seem’: 


National Life of Vermont 
Ordinary .......$ 140,574,364 


New England Mutual 
Ordinary .......$ 380,275,895 

New World Life 
Ordinary 


4p 


14,002,857 


New York Life 


Ordinary .$ = 947,747,391 
(SAUD Tiss canes 184,208,034 
Deal. vse he $ 1,132,015,425 


199,442,018 


$ 30,052,845 


$ 184,303,926 


$ 303,233,540 
46,588,132 


$ 349,821,672 


Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance 


$ 27,325,843 
5,080,000 


$ 32,405,843 


$ 1,996,057,412 
753,054,029 
751,190,985 


$ 3,500,302,426 
$ 21,830,182 


$ = 87,039,104 
57,235,783 
$ 144,274,887 


$ = 15,198,232 
31,028,832 


$ 37,602,488 
$ 39,855,250 
41,339,513 


$ 81,194,763 
$ 261,190,314 


$ 115,176,196 
7,796,400 


$ 122.972.6056 
$ 290,592,052 
$ 38,330,099 
$ 16,918,627 


$ 19,051,817 

477,000 
$ 19,528,817 
$ 193,088,629 


493,346,198 


$ 686,434,827 


$ 129,339,226 
$ 336,342,231 
$ 15,509,343 


$ 885,045,162 
11,165,854 


$ 806,21 1,016 


a 


174,085,545 


298,281,739 
76,947,589 


In Force 
Dec. 31, 1952 


$ 1,422,987,200 


67,660,388 


$ 1,490,647,588 





$ 3,366,629,827 
258,181,603 





5,229,328 


$ 3,624,801,430 





30,998,265 $ 410,216,235 
11,948,350 38,502,750 

$ 42,946,615 $ 448,718,985 
$ 1,813,333,137  $24,614,678,844 
2,450,046,374 — 16,275,369,309 
932,905,915 10,964,213,241 

$ 5,196,285,426  $51,854,261,454 
$ 22,766,365 $ 239,789,426 
$ 89,247,709 $ 633,354,843 
54,595,614 295,036,136 

$ 143,843, 823, oS 928, 300,979 
$ 17,678,013 $ 56,551,688 
31,015,390 74,440,683 

$ 48, 693 403 $ 130,992,371 
$ 30,002,455 $ 206,242,164 
Sees 14,840,141 

$ 30,002,455 $ 22] 082, 303 
g 40,296,857. $ 208,938,991 
$ 38,831,487 $ 363,703,929 
42,239,372 373,478,750 

$ 81,070,859 $ 7 37, 182,679 
$ 256,512,852 $ 3,247,812,166 


£f> | 


fe 


‘fe 


$ 


113,017,839 
7,450,434 


20,468, 27 3 


304,417,373 


38,444,417 


15,595,443 


13,538,225 


— 


179,616,835 
1,922,600 
419,341,764 


600,881, 199 


122,688,000 


296,813,438 


16,847,468 


$ 1,025,175,8i5 


67,460,911 


$ 1,092,636,7 26 


$ 3,247,749,350 


perganse 
154,100,029 


(506,841, 381 
$ 4,648,703,850 


$ 437,237,949 


$ 142,650,096 


f 


$ 137,790,167 
5,349,362 


$ 143,139,520 


$ 1,241,078,516 
46,454,700 
1,959,946, 134 


$ 1,310,876,920 
$ 3,385,477,408 
$ 120,070,052 


$11, 


} 


386,124,405 
288,406,371 


$1, 674, 500,836 















































































1953 


a 
—=2 


rece 


1952 


87,200) 
10,388 


17,588 
9, 827 
31,603 
1,430 
6,235 
2,750 


B,985 


60 


0) 


iw 


a ee 
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—New Insurance Written— 


1952 


1951 


New York Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund 





1950 



































In Force 
Dec. 31, 1952 




















Ordinaty is esdc8 $ = 21,653,050 18,090,350 $ 19,177,091 $ 192,076,871 
SSPOUD < 5:84:05S2280% 3,466,000 1,293,000 2,976,000 23,187,750 
Pobsbec 2s kkk $ 25,119,850 $ 19,383,350 $ 22,153,091 $ 215264621 
North American Accident, Illinois 
Ordinary ....... 11,559,659 $ 10,978,268 $ 11,524,823 $ 95,064,762 
GrOUD 4. 4..3.2000 3,800,250 GAS OO? oe ee lox 10,378,363 
Ce $ 15,359,909 $ 12,621,268 $ 11,524,823 $ 105,443,125 
North American Life, Canada 
COnGinany, 6.6 82,655,754 $ 76,510,754 $ 67,916,710 $ 631,362,330 
GOURD. hoo ..5 ah 38,950,061 27,324,112 6,988,278 164,786,444 
, ae $ 121,605,815 $ 103,834,866 $ 74,904,988 $ 796,148,774 
North American Life, Illinois 
Ordiiary .<..2%% $ 24,869,089 $ 22,366,951 $ 20,386,322 $ 158,431,691 
GiOGp sc Sates SEUSOGT awe 692,500 2,617,068 
Totil......... $ 25,249,657 $ 22,366,951 $ 21,078,822 $ 161,048,750 
North American Life & Casualty 
Oraiieiyss.se S 78335009 $ ~ 57,298:271 $$ 51,884027 $ 221:275:320 
GROMEE 6055 Fh06. 3,504,040 1968,861 9.745,832 9°661.,068 
TORE. scones $ 81,839,605 $ 59,267,132 $ 61,620,850 $ 230,936,388 
North Carolina Carolina Mutual, Durham 
Ordini “sea res $ 11,504,600 $ 16,658,792 $ 16,105,039 $ 72,018,160 
SEG co ..ctae se Loti | i ean ete ree 2,917,331 
Industrial ..:... 35,940,400 41,609,733 49,230,528 104,231,311 
Motals..cees $ 47,953,900 $ 58,268,525 $ 65,335,567 $ 179,166,802 
Northern Life, Canada 
Orditiary «.232s03 S$ 28034520" § 19315324. S$ 17,517,431 $ oe 
SEOUD 5.21. tee 560,500 215,650 227,500 3,249,280 
Titel .<52.03 $ 21,595,029 $ 19,530,974 $ 17,744,931 $ 148,636,829 
Northern Life, Washington 
OMimtaty> ..t6 5.5 23,518,940 $ 29,558,559 $ 28,741,123 $$ 232,147,975 
STOUR. 2255535455 2,767,000 2,689,938 2,327,133 36,983,240 
Potala ses $ 26,285,940 $ 32,248,497 $ 31,068,256 $ 269, 131; 215 5 
Northwestern Mutual 
Ordinary ..$ 490,478,342 $ 422,704,691 $ 482,977,259 $ 6,886,833,499 
Northwestern National 
Ordinary. ss sais $ 90,347,720 $ 76,072,676 $ 90,249,917 $ 821,095,830 
(GSONP? esses sas 18,729,350 26,420,313 115,726,091 270,984,627 
a ee $ 109,077,070 $ 102.492.9890 $ 205,976,008  $ 1,092,080,457 
Occidental Life, California 
Ordinary: (e6cees $ 543,876,556 $ 468,394,452 $ 492,133,575 $ 2,317,632,661 
RiTEOUDS 5 sino ore ce 251,499,794 162,046,038 295,837,098 1,640,524,888 
DOTA sesso $ 795,376,350 $ 630,440,490 $ 787,970,673 $ 3,958,157,549 
Occidental Life, North Carolina 
OFdinaty . a6. 4 $ 27,267,383 $ 23,806,367 $ 21,327,833 $ 125,781,437 
Ohio National Life 
Ordinary a<.2.26 $ 88,339,595 $§ 77,150,176 $ 73,966,359 $ 559,789,046 
Ohio State Life 
Ondiianys <.6c0<5: $ 30,209,641 $ 27,360,237 $ 23,347,400 $ 249,857,967 
ORD) sin 5takoen 1,253,000 1,004,369 151,000 2,871,730 
WOR isin pa as $ 31,462,641 $ ‘ 28,364,006 $ 23,498,400 $ 25 27 29,697 
Old Line Life, Wisconsin ae 
Ordmary ..cck.: 15,548,555 $ 15,515,658 $ 15,2903072 $ 153,469,455 
Pacific Mutual Life . 
Ordinaty «...6.: 103,288,798 $ 89,698,677 $ 90,946,270 $ 997,908,008 
ASTROUP icin Gse-aeiere ts 133,150,625 106,256,688 84,432,560 367,115,105 
POT iain $ 236,439,423 $ 195,955,365 $ 175,378,830 $ 1,3 1,365,02 23, 11: 3 
Pacific National, Utah ‘ 
Ordinary ccs. 18,566,725 $ 15,609,099 $ 15,868,798 $ 96,225,883 
Pan-American _ Sowa eran 
Oramary <o5.43% $ 80,302,110 $ 78,656,629 $ 77,374,074 $ 475,647,298 
GrONe? san. ceot 13,530,270 10,369,930 25,652,454 87,459,486 
Oto ecicceae $ 93,832,380 $ 89,026,559 $ 103,026,528 $ 563, 106, ) 784 
Paul Revere Life ei 
Ordinary” .03%.5% 41,458,072 $ 34,499,004 $ 34,860,499 $ 262,37 0,800 
GEOUD: cies nee’ 16,415,000 5,532,500 10,232,250 38,267,500 











57,873,072 





40,031,504 


$ 45,092,749 


$ 300,638,300 


—New Insurance Written— 


In Force 

















: 1952 1951 1950 Dec. 31, 1952 
Peninsular Life 
Ordinary PERSE $ 15,741,533 $ 14,652,452 $ 14,534,189 $ 73,376,248 
CHEQUP <)> sale cai 24,328,183* 18,690,081 Rae 5,804,754 
Industrial: .:...% 16,078,095 18,358,966 17,910,976 88,273,214 
ae 56,147,811 $ 51,701,499 $ 32,445,405 $ 167,454,216 
* Credit life insurance. 
Penn Mutual 
Ordinary .......$ 324,555,484 $ 273,839,601 $ 285,127,397 $ 3,215,656,651 
Peoples Life, Indiana 
Ordinary .....2:$ 12,948,248 $ 12,783,311 $ 11,974,428 $ 110,459,454 
GEOUDr as cues ces 86,862 2,991,108 1,156,708 8,974,319 
WORM cece nea 13,035,110 $ 15,774,419 $ 13,131, 136 $ 119,433,773 
Peoples Life Insurance Co,, D. C. 
Ordinary <<< ses $ 21,798,915 $$ 25,870,077 $ 25,693,241 $ 146,106,395 
850.1): aS ere 795,000 ee Neen? 3,763,750 
Industrial «2... 60,623,250 82,919,350 74,054,488 325,411,000 
i Le re $ 83, 217, 165 $ 108, 780,427 $ 99,747,729 § 475, 281, 145 
Philadelphia Life 
Ordinaty  .....<. $ 39,801,907 $ 34,434,347 $ 31,924,225 $ 186,795,935 
Phoenix Mutual Life 
Orditaty «02.5.3 $ 120,499,717 $ 97,239,602 $ 103,427,930 $ 1,240,282,913 
Pilot Life, North Carolina 
Ordinaty. sede. $ 62,164,576 $ 45,707,148 $ 50,529,623 $ 295,725,137 
GEC es ix ods 29,919,943 11,231,900 16,227,434 127,154,500 
Industrial ...<:.:.. 62,990,997 48,493,256 59,256,037 223,840,739 
"PORARS oss" Se "155,075, 516 $ 105, 432,304 $ 126,013,094 $ 646,720,376 
Postal Life, New York 
Ordinary .......$ 23,038,270 $ 14,703,991 $ 9,124,527 $ 80,468,632 
Presbyterian Ministers 
Ordinary... /.-< $ 12,820,099 §¢ 10,276,784 §$ 8,285,620 $ 117,571,688 
Protective Life, Alabama 
Ordinagty .....2.- $ 34,353,254 $ 31,049,692 $ 32,804,423 $ 225,518,116 
GOUD Seas 026% <n 18,944,351 15,302,622 27,904,664 248,289,088 
HOtahes osc. $ 53,297,605 §$ “46, 352, 314 §$ 60, 709,087 $ 47. 3 807 204 
Provident Life & Accident 
Ordinaty 2.5256: $ 57,169,674 §$ 46,617,699 §$ 47,808,851 $ 258,591,898 
COUN hxc cdssees 101,691,719 142,147,859 238,528,234 745,305,421 
POU tice ke cc5s $ 158, 861, | 303 $ 188,765,558 $ 286,337,085 $ 1,003,897,319 
Provident Life, North Dakota 
Ordinary ......<. $ 14,537,431 $ 15,484,156 $ 16,414,636 $ 126,181,625 
Provident Mutual Life 
Ordinary $ 128,405,135 $ 113,582,880 $ 116,253,965 $ 1,506,813,198 





]] hy Not Contact 


76 Beaver Street 


Stocks and Bonds. 


your Guarantee. 





KINNEY & COMPANY 


For LOW-COST 
LIFE INSURANCE LOANS 


arranged with banks 


ALSO Specialists on Loans to Companies and Corporations 
requiring additional working capital—and LOANS on 


With Confidence make our office your LOAN HEAD. 
QUARTERS in New York—A 27-year reputation is 


Phone BOwling Green 9-5588 


IK 


New York 5 
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1952 
Prudential 
Onrdinaty ..45..% $ 2,641,782,472 
CC oer 1,037,600,988 


Industrial 576,527 ,386 


DOtals 63455 sks $ 4,255,910,846 





Pyramid Life North Carolina 
Ordmary ......- $ 4,312,800 
Group 147,793,917 


(ic) | Sr ae $ 153,106,777 


Quaker City Life 


Industrial ......$ 88,711,619 


Reliable Life, Mo. 
Ordinary «....<<.3 
Group 
Industrial 


4,100,000 
900,000 
63,000,000 


NS eo St $ 68,000,000 


Reliance Life 


Ordmary ...<<.- $ 94,542,959 


Republic National, Texas 
Ordinary .......$ 88,761,996 
Group 31,009,098 


119,771,094 


ccc) ees 


Security Benefit, Kansas 


Corday <ass<.cp 19,535,583 


Security Life & Accident, Colorado 


Ordinary .......$ 47,157,141 
SOOUD sc ociesscex 22,249,785 
CC) pera $ 69,406,926 


Security Mutual 
Ordinary 
Gre up 


Life, New York 
Se oap 45,031,846 
8,099,900 


PO ovascne $ 53,131,740 


Shenandoah Life 


Ordinary 3 14,538,508 
en. .f.buscec6 10,789,931 
DOA gece $ 25,328,499 
Southwestern Life 
Ordinary ..$ 109,642,211 
NOON I oo Seg Se 5,490,063 
Tital...3......8 BSAS2 274 


Standard Insurance Co., Oregon 
Ordinary .......$ 21,909,317 


State Capitol Life, North Carolina 
Ordinary .......$ 108,693,195 


ECC a ee 1,990,500 
Industrial ...... 6,261,526 
20tal......<.c> 1169452271 


State Farm Life, Illinois 


Ordinary «3 ..<. $ 137,998,202 
SOD cea. < 300,148 
CC) $ 138,358,350 


State Life, Indiana 


Ordinary ...... $ 16,919,059 


State Mutual Life 


Ordinary .......$ 132,665,265 
CC er 66,113,475 
POG ns kisys0. $ 198,778,740 


Sun Life of Canada 


Ordinary ......: $ 399,799,412 
ePID Kec eens 275,091,788 
Total.........$ 675,491,200 


Sun Life, Maryland 


Ordinary .......$ 22,408,790 
Industrial ...... 30,500,435 
{i'r Gaaneenetiee $ 52,909,225 


Teachers Insurance & 
Ordinary $ 27,012,661 


—New Insurance Written— 


1951 


$ 2,522,688,174 
564,002,596 
551,590,979 


$ 3,638,881,749 


$ 2,510,072 
106,000,894 


$ 108,510,906 


$ 88,639,780 
$ 4,735,808 
57,807,230 


$ 62,543,038 
$ 95,478,530 


$ 61,083,778 
18,212,672 


1950 


$ 2,431,788,911 
1,369,075,900 
728,718,033 





In Force 
Dec. 31, 1952 


$23,313,400,411 
7,787 ,4061,414 
8,008,492,048 





$ 4,529,582,844 





$ 2,071,059 
74,256,160 


$39, 109,353,873 


$ 18,717,979 


141,814,119 





$ 76,930,819 





$ 74,228,859 


$ 4,625,804 
52,248,313 


$ 56,874,117 





$ 101,878,093 


Ds 


$ 160,532,098 


$ 125,475,548 


$ — 28,600,000 
1,400,000 
145,700,000 


$ 175,700,000 


$ 1,068,818,000 





$ 79,296,450 


$ 11,998,252 


$ 54,903,511 
1,842,362 


$ 56,745,873 


$ 39,118,800 
9,861,400 


$ 48,980,200 


$ = 13,414,205 
11,426,491 


$ 24,840,096 


$ 88,499,960 
5,533,992 


$ 94,033,952 


$ 23,029,618 


$ 78,104,081 
7,331,625 
6,238,920 


$ 91,675,226 


$ = 105,311,677 
509,968 


$ 105,821,645 
$ 14,855,973 


$ 117,776,888 
41,017,718 


$ 158,794,606 


$ 385,913,043 
196,387,932 


$ 582,300,975 


$ 20,477,479 
28,334,945 


$ 48,812,424 


Annuity, New York 


$ 23,422 686 





$ 47,679,513 $ 356,260,124 
6,600,010 82,586,534 

$ 54,279,523 $ 438,840,058 
$ 10,509,189 $ 129,504,259 
$ 39,929,610 $ 201,951,178 
ee 27,569,463 

$ 39,929,610 $ 229,820,641 
$ 38,734,333 $$ 297,745,923 
22,724,090 50,202,600 


$ 61,458,423 








$ 14,413,938 
8,309,793 

$ 22723731 
$ = 88,513,577 
26,073,047 





$ 347,948,523 


$ 150,404,934 
232,307,753 


$ 382,772,087 


$ 862,361,757 
117,360,164 





$ 115,186,624 
$ 19,246,979 


$ = 58,705,513 
7,998,925 
8,548,803 





tf; | 


75,253,241 


$ 99,977,007 
1,106,062 





$ 101,083,069 
$ 12,731,954 


$ 114,736,507 
78,733,947 


193,110,454 


tf | 


$ 359,908,401 
158,543,954 


$ 518,452,355 


$ 20,623,586 
25,262,871 


$ 45,886,457 


$ = 27,553,690 





$ 979,721,921 


$ 175,394,095 


q 


$ 112,357,978 
22,527,160 
24,031,506 


$ 158,916,704 


$ 564,480,185 
6,820,314 


$ 571,300,499 


$ 220,449,485 


$ 1,232,128,267 
307,054,078 


$ 1,539,782,945 





$ 3,729,445,799 
1,493,501,301 


$ 5,222,947,100 


$ 144,502,002 
184,976,120 


$ 329,478,122 


$ 160,535,250 


—New Insurance Written— 


In Force 





1952 1951 1950 Dec. 31, 1952 
Texas Prudential 
Ordinary «.62.2 $ 22,004,007 $ 16,314,272 $ 21,821,171 $ 91,677,678 
Industrial ...... 33,124,302 34,033,998 37,417,327 89,701,596 
Cc | Ee $ 55,128,309 $ 50,348,270 $ 59,238,498 $ 181,379,274 


The Travelers 




















OnmiRary ...2+-22 $ 390,559,275 =$ 320,937,951 $ 358,304,869  $ 4,071,280,232 
2.00) Lae eee 510,171,037 240,122,459 978,856,488 8,567,202,987 
MOAN Sos ee $ 900,730,312 $ 561,000,410 $ 1,337,221,357 $12,638,483,219 






Union Central Life 



























































Ordinaty. «.3.'.<.2 119,403,858 $ 112,482,583 $ 115,091,077  $ 1,498,640,825 
Gn 2 ce 34,999,537 15,779,282 3,223,543 60,411,434 
WiGtAl Ss «ec 28 $ 154,403,395 $ 128,201,865 $ 118,314,620 $ 1,559,052,259 
Union Labor Life 
Ordinaty 2.50662 $ 4,137,995 § 2,794,796 $ 9,397,297 $ 38,739,799 
Gris? esse ees 54,791,850 35,792,950 65,505,750 367,036,434 
kc’ = Da gee $ 58,929,845 $ 38,587,746 $ 74,903,047 $ 405,776,233 
Union Life, Arkansas 
Ordinaty i065 8,918,999 $ 6,031,683 $ 9,660,014 $ 59,174,491 
Industrial’ ...... 5,666,689 4,511,934 3,630,929 16,179,194 
ic) $ 14,585,688 $ 11,143,617 $ 13,290,943 $ 75,353,685 
Union Life, Virginia 
Ordinaty .. 56:4 2,548,765 $ 3,219,410 $ 3,709,776 $ 14,290,035 
Industrial .....: 20,350,189 24,939,669 24,515,141 66,551,624 
S kc 1) (area $ 22,898,954 $ 28,159,079 $ 28,224,917 $ 80,841,659 
Union Mutual, Maine 
Ordinary ....... 67,406,903 $ 62,332,462 $ 57,799,621 $ 273,573,482 
ISPGUD odsccces te 16,536,642 7,320,172 8,277,049 58,288,729 
on ee $ 84,003,545 $ 69,654,644 $ 66,076,670 $ 331,862,211 
Union National, Nebraska 
Ordinary: 2.66... $ 21,484,794 § 22,551,200 §$ 21,078,434 $ 134,494,769 
United American 
Ordmatry ........> 5,681,169 $ 6,849,375 $ 6,512,288 $ 37,144,617 
United Benefit, Nebraska 
Ordinary ....... $ 131,244,266 $ 127,944,009 $ 151,973,241 $ 897,696,144 
AGROND — 0555 sos cn 26,784,340 13,085,567 11,862,250 59,039,072 
= 1c) i) eee $ 158,028,606 $ 151,029,636 $ 163,835,491 $ 956,735,216 
United Fidelity, Texas 
Ordinary s.6<2.9 $ 14,553,960 $ 19,054,328 $ 19,965,427 $ 121,308,371 
OCC ae ae ee 309,000 617,500 828,000 
tale ose $ 14,553,960 $ 19,363,328 $ 20,582,927 $ 122,136,371 
United Insurance Co., Illinois 
Ondinary <5... $ 17,396,679 $ 15,827,716 $ 11,634,178 $ 59,953,805 
COOH OM Re ee 123,000 per, oe 5,149,743 
Industrial ...... 115,956,710 64,594,741 76,481,990 262,562,234 
Motal:.s<.0<cos $ 133,476,389 $ 80,422,457 $ 88,116,168 $ 327,665,782 
United Life & Accident, New Hampshire 
COrdindty s.s.ta5 $ 21,559,654 $ 17513024 $ 20,332,002 $ 139,561,120 
United States Life 
Orainaty .....22 $ 42,218,941 §$ 35,346,564 $ 39,758,826 $ 260,793,011 
SHOUD Soe seems 18,216,539 109,901,305 142,942,906 272,702,728 
gic) c:\ eee $ 60,435,480 $ 145,247,869 $ 182,701,732 $ 533,495,739 
Victory Life, Kansas 
Ordinary ..<...: 1525092 S$ 12,8748) 3S: 21,375;588 “8 112379378 
Volunteer State Life, Tennessee 
Ordinary 5 2.05669 20,542,902 $ 18,780,491 $ 17,775,481 $ 177,072,546 
Cer TT Cea are gee 11,467,642 12,325,125 8,148,152 37,428,278 
Ec) | Ce ee $ 32,010,544 $ 31,105,616 $ 25,923,633 $ 214,500,824 
Washington National 
Ordinary «....-° $ 62,996,820 $ 45,698,597 $ 45,393,058 $ 393,061,350 
Gign c.08s. se 16,186,255 28,110,275 41,590,588 120,868,770 
Industrial ...... 88,437,508 85,439,525 78,899,734 298,298,763 
Poin.) 3653 $ 167,614,583 $ 159,248,457 $ 165,883,980 $ 812,228,883 
West Coast Life 
Ordinary ....5.- $ 25,118,624 $ 21,092,135 $ 24,220,607 $ 201,016,546 
GGGUD ooouc ees 12,258,500 14,547,800 27 369,523 105,143,098 
\ 2 Ce) Paes Se S 37377124 oS 35,639,935 §$ 51,590,130 $ 306,159,644 
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—New Insurance Written— 





In Force 








1952 1951 1950 Dec. 31, 1952 
Western Life, Montana : 
Ondmierys sis aks 38,117,113 $ 34,160,517  $ 32,922,052 $ 238,328,790 
Western & Southern 
Ordiiary 35... 154,754,644 $ 144,822,630 $ 137,100,138 $ 1,260,708,608 
ORE ee Sceicas ae ae 1,777,967 25,359,698 
MaustTial. seo. 128,619,748 128,479,585 110,445,756 1,233,311,700 
Si ic, A $ 283,374,392 $ 273,302,215 $ 249,323,861 $ 2,519,380,006 
Wisconsin National 
OPGIMRTS 4.665:04 14,120,568 $ 13,015,298 $ 10,649,950 $ 102,940,161 
Werld Insurance Co. 
MOVGINALY. © ici 0.5 6s 87,043.411 $ 62,459,458 $ 35,127,524 $ 154,998,711 
Green 2 on a 4,204,880 7,649,450 6,330,000 23,465,750 
TOMS. ik es $ 91,248,291 $ 70,108,908 $ 41,457,524 $ 178,464,401 





CLU Institute Programs 

Complete programs for two summer 
Institutes of two weeks each, 
them on the campus of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, are announced by the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
which is sending information to all 
CLUs in a special issue of the Society’s 
Official News Bulletin. 

Among new departures for the 1953 
eraduate schools, besides the Wisconsin 
location for one of them, are the meth- 
od of turning the entire two-week pro- 
eram into an integrated case study, de- 
voting a full week to estate planning at 
Institute, and a new Director of 
Brailey, CLU of 


each 
Institutes—Earle W. 
Cleveland. 

The Ninth Institute will be at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, July 20 to 31, with 
Charles C. Center, CLU, as associate 
director in charge; and the Tenth In- 
stitute will be at the University of Con- 
necticut at Storrs, Conn., August 3 to 
14, with Laurence J. Ackerman in charge 
as associate director. 

Mr. Ackerman, dean of the School of 
Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity, is a prominent figure in insurance 
education and has been a central factor 
and Director of Institutes at previous 
courses. This is the first time he has 


had a major role on the program, how- 
ever. 
At each Institute, the full two-week 


curriculum is offered as a unit and all 
material is designed to contribute to a 
central case problem. In both schools, 
the first week will be devoted to per- 
sonal and family aspects of the master 
problem (estate planning), and the sec- 
ond week to the business aspects. The 
hypothetical business under considera- 
tion at Wisconsin will be a partnership; 
at Connecticut it will be a close corpor- 
ation. 


Prominent Names Lined Up 


While no announcement has yet been 
made regarding the slate of instructors, 
Leroy G. Steinbeck, managing director 
of the American Society of CLUs, re- 
veals that those on the list include, 
besides Dean Ackerman: Milton Young, 
member of the law firm of Young, 
Kaplan & Edelstein; Robert J. Lawthers, 
manager of benefit and insurance trusts 
department of New England Mutual; 
and John O. Todd, prominent CLU of 
Chicago. Announcement will be made 
later of others scheduled to appear. 

Enrollment fee for the 153 Institutes 
is $200 for complete tuition and includes 
room and board. This represents the 
same weekly rate as last year, but no 
one-week enrollments are available this 
year. A registration fee of $20 is set, 
and this amount must be remitted with 


one of 


Best’s Life Underwriters 
Guide Ready for Delivery 


As a result of the intensified interest 
in unusual coverages, the 1953 edition 
of Best’s Life Underwriters Guide has 
been published almost a month earlier 
this year. Just off the presses, it includes 
much new material. 

The publishers, Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc., announce that a particularly timely 
new feature, “Coverages for Service Per- 
sonnel,” has been added to the new edi- 
tion. Prepared in table form this new 
material shows the companies which will 
accept without a war clause individuals 
in the armed forces and reserves, or im- 
minent for induction, and lists the 
amount limits and conditions which ap- 
ply. This addition is compact, with a 
complete display of unusual forms and 
practices of 190 life insurance companies 
writing about 98% of the total life in- 
surance in force. 

It offers, in easy to follow style, such 
information as: types of policies, under- 
writing rules, company practices, etc. 
Scientifically cross-indexed, the Guide 
includes a supplementary table listing 
the states in which each company is li- 
censed to operate. 

3est’s Life Underwriters Guide may 


be ordered from the home office of 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N. Y., or from 


branch offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas or 
Los Angeles. Single copies are priced 
at $1.50, with reductions on quantity or- 
ders. 


Long Island Branch Notes 

William M. Albern, Wood Agency, 
Equitable Society, Hempstead, N. Y., 
addressed the Long Island branch of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York, Inc., on the subject 
of “Selling the Local Retailer” at that 
group’s recent luncheon meeting. 





reservation. Sixty places are available 
at each Institute. 

Phases of estate planning that will be 
discussed include the will, trust instru- 
ments, use of gifts, income and estate 
taxes, and problems of probate. 

The Institutes continue a custom 
started seven years ago and a mani- 
festation of the avowed aim of all 
CLUs to carry on perpetual professional 
education at a graduate level. This year’s 
summer courses are the outgrowth of 
work put in during many months on 
the part of the Institute Board and the 
board of directors of the American So- 
ciety of CLUs. 








BENJAMIN GINIGER DEAD 





Associate General Agent in Arnold & 
Yearwood Agency, N. Y., Served 37 
Years in Life and A. & H. Fields 
Benjamin Giniger, general 
agent in the Arnold & Yearwood agency 
representing Federal Life & Casualty in 
New York City, died suddenly on March 
12. Mr. Giniger, 18 years with the or- 
ganization, supervised both the hospitali- 
zation and life insurance departments of 
the agency. The latter department was 
placed under his jurisdiction three years 

ago, 

He had a wealth of life insurance pro- 
duction experience extending over 37 
years, having been associated with the 
Harris Agency of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society for many years prior to 
joining Arnold & Yearwood. 

Funeral services, held March 12, in 
West Side Chapel, New York, were well 
attended by insurance as well as Masonic 
friends of Mr. Giniger. He was active in 
the Masons, Knights of Pythias, and was 
a past president and trustee of the Noah 
Jenevolent Association of New York. 


associate 


Plans for Estate and 
Business Planning Forum 


Taxation and uses of life insurance in 
estate and business planning will be 
studied by lawyers and insurance men 
at a full-day forum announced by the 
Practising Law Institute for Saturday, 
April 11, at the Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

A panel of 11 outstanding tax and in- 
surance experts will concentrate on cur- 
rent methods and arrangements for ef- 
fective planning, including analysis of 
provisions in the applicable instruments 
and demonstration of recommended pro- 
cedures in typical situations. 

The panel includes Bernard G. Hilde- 
brand, tax attorney, Metropolitan Life, 
who will discuss “Methods of Distrib- 
uting Insurance Proceeds,” and Stuart 
McCarthy, associate counsel, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, on “Problems 
in Qualifying for the Mz arité il Deduction” 
during the morning sessions. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to “Life Insurance in Business Plan- 
ning,” including the problems encoun- 
tered in the use of business purchase 
agreements by partners, sole proprietors 
and corporations, and in insuring em- 
ployes or employer. 

The luncheon meeting features an ad- 


dress by Laurence J. Ackerman, Dean, 
University of Connecticut College of 
3usiness Administration, on “The Rela- 


tionship Between Insurance Underwrit- 
ers and Lawyers in a Typical Case.” 
Milton Young, of Young, Kaplan & 
Edelstein, will serve as chairman. Other 
speakers are Bertram H: irnett, of Roose- 
velt, Freidin & Littauer; Denis B. 
Maduro; Edmund W. Pavenstedt, of 
White & Case, formerly special 
ants to the Attorney General, Tax Divi- 
sion; David Stock, of Ehrich, Stock, 
Leighton & Holland; Jule E. Stocker. of 
Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 


assist- 


Brophy; Eugene P. Walsh; and Rene 
A. Wormser, 7 a 3 © ‘ggerty, Myles & 
Wormser, author of “Personal Estate 


Planning in a Changing World” and 
other books. 

A new monograph, “Federal Taxation 
of Life Insurance,” by Mr. Harnett and 
William C. Warren, Dean of Columbia 
Law School, now in preparation, will 
be distributed to those attending the 
forum as soon as available. 

Registration for the forum may be 
made at the office of the Practising Law 


Institute, a non-profit educational insti- 
tion, at 57 William Street, New. York 
City. 


BUFFALO CLU MEETING 

Harold W. Webber, general manager 
of the Buffalo Better Business Bureau, 
was guest speaker at a recent meeting 
of the Buffalo Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 





Prospecting 
Aids 


JAMES W. PERRY’s unit produced 
275% of paid premium quota’ 
in his first 23 months with 
Pacific Mutual as Agency Super- 
visor in Los Angeles. “It’s pros- 
pecting that does it,”’ says Jim, 
“and with P.M.’s co-ordinated 
prospecting helps, the hopper’s 
always full at our office. The 
company’s Direct Mail Plan 
gives us a constant flow of leads; 
and P.M. pre-approach tech- 
niques really soften up the 
tough cases.” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


TH 
of £ 
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LIFE - ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
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Are You on the Right Track? 


Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 

You Will 

HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 
120 Beylsten Street Beston 16, 3 


Be....1f You Represent — 
COMBINED INSURANCE co. OF AMERICA 
Chicago 40 





COMBINED AMERICAN mesunance co. 
2817 Maple Avenue 4, Tex. 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 
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ME ISS ON 


RELATIONS 





PUBLIC 


United States manager 
long in- 


Walter Meiss, 
of the London 
terested in development of public rela- 
award annu- 


Assurance and 


tions, as evidenced by the 

ally of the London Assurance Trophy 
at conventions of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, has 


again presented his views on that sub 


ject. In a talk before the Insurance Ad- 


vertising Conference in New York City 
last week he outlined a program, with 
emphasis upon action now. He stated 


that too many discussions on public re- 


lations centered around projects 
which might be developed in the future, 
the indefinite future; 


favorable 


are 


generally whereas 


action to create public reac- 


tion to insurance is needed right now. 


As an instance of how insurance has 


fallen short of its obligation to develop 
favorable public relations a Wisconsin 
days ago congrat- 


down 


newspaper just a few 
ulated the legislature for turning 
proposal to limit operations of a state 
fire fund. 


attacked insurance companies and agents 


The newspaper rather strongly 


for allegedly trying to extract undue 
profits, and condemned insurance state- 
ments that state fund activities leaned 
toward Socialism. Whereas those in 
insurance and many others realize the 
newspaper editor wrote either in igno- 
rance or with disregard of facts on 


state funds, the question arises as to 
why editors should take such points of 
view and try thereby to influence pub- 


lic opinion. The need for continuous and 


vigorous public relations efforts by the 
stock insurance industry is quite evident. 


Mr. Meiss 


Hour 


calls his 
that 
people in insurance work on the average 


offers what he 


“Seven Program.” He says 


about seven hours a day, and if every- 


one just talked about insurance to some 


one not in the business, or wrote just 
one letter designed primarily to make 
friends for the business, or in other 
ways told something good about insur- 
ance to someone else, in a short time 
a host of new friends and supporters 
could be created. Such a program, he 


feels, will require support and encourage- 
and in the 
press in order to further the 
opportunities for making friends. It is 
Mr. Meiss’ that his 
direct and not too complicated and can 


ment in insurance advertising 
insurance 
belief 


program is 


be put into operation promptly without 
many months of preparations and delays. 


1907, at the 


post office of New York City under act of 


PSYCHOLOG IC AL HAZARDS. 


New approaches in the accident hazard 
brought to the front at 
York 


week at the 


were 
New 


last 


situation 
Council 


Hotel 


the Greater Safety 


meeting here 
Statler. 
training 


told 


series ol 


Edwin F. Ahern, director of 


and safety at the Hotel Taft, 


waiter who had a long acci- 


dents over a four-year period. They in- 
cluded falling down stairs, colliding with 
other waiters causing breakage, and once 
finger in a pie machine. 


social worker finally 


he caught his 
Inquiry by a dis- 
closed that during this period the wait- 
to whom he was deeply at- 
Cuba suffering 
The constant worry 


er’s sister, 


tached, was in from a 
bad heart condition. 
over this separation had resulted in the 
waiter thinking constantly of her instead 
Finally, the 
this 
attention she required and the 


of his duties at the hotel. 


sister was transferred to country, 
got the 


waiter has not had an accident since. 


Mary Donlon, chairman of 
York State Workmen’s 
Board, was particularly emphatic in de- 
that too little attention is paid 


the New 
Compensation 


claring 
to the psychiatric factors that cause ac- 
that 
and 


cidents. There is no doubt, she said, 


family worries, personal problems 


insecurity from various causes “are just 
as dangerous in shop and factory as they 
are to pedestrians crossing the street.” 

N. A. Mason, a Pittsburgh Plate 
told 
to certain colors. He 
that the 


increased by 


Glass 


Co. executive, how some workmen 


are lethargic sug- 


gested safety factor would be 


changing the color of 
machines and machine tools from preva- 
with 
“alerting” 


to green or 
handles 
such as orange on the 
button. 


lent gray yellow-green, 


lever in beige and an 


color emergency 


stop 


New Y« ork | ler- 


ran an 


Francis Sugrue of the 


ald) Tribune who interesting 


article on these aspects in last Sunday’s 


issue of that sensed from 


paper some 
speeches before the Council that the 
“accident-prone” person runs to type. 
These experts defined such a person 


as one who as a child resented parental 
authority and hated the teacher at school. 


Later, this feeling of rebellion might 
be transferred to the boss of the shop 
or factory. The Council was attended 


by safety representatives from 20 states. 


William J. Gorman, Sr., an executive of 


the Travelers Insurance Co., was a pas- 
senger on one of the trains involved 
in the tragic wreck at Conneaut, Ohio, 
on Friday of last week. He telephoned 


his family that he had been shaken up, 
but otherwise was not hurt. Mr. Gorman 
is superintendent of the company’s field 
service, Group department. One of those 
killed in the wreck was Audrey Chad- 
wick, a cousin of Manning W. Heard, 
vice president and general counsel of 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 


* * * 


Joe W. Summers, veteran fire and 
casualty insurance producer in the Texas 


field, announces formation of an insur- 
ance investment firm in Dallas, in the 
Life of America Building. The invest- 


ment firm operating under his name will 
be primarily engaged in organization of 
a multiple-line stock company in Dallas, 
writing fire, automobile and general 
casualty lines. 

xs * 


Spaulding Southall, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
National ssociation of Independent 
Insurers, was former Kentucky Insur- 





ance Commissioner. He was the first 
Insurance Commissioner under the new 
insurance code enacted in 1951, and 


helped prepare the code. Before going 

with Kentucky Insurance Department he 

was with the Mutual Benefit Life and 

spent 14 years in the insurance business. 
ee ee 


Edmund Fitzgerald, 
western Mutual Life, and chairman of 
the board, Institute of Life Insurance, 
will appear as a guest Tuesday, April 7, 


president, North- 


from 10 to 10:30 p.m. EST, on the 
Dumont-TV program “Meet the Boss.” 
During his appearance, Mr. Fitzgerald 


will be interviewed by Robert Sullivan, 
Sunday feature writer for the New York 
Daily News and program moderator, on 
various aspects of the life insurance 
business and its impact on the American 
way of life. 








WALTER L. FLYNN 


Walter L. Flynn, manager of the in- 
surance company service department of 
William J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, has made loss prevention ad- 
dresses to a number of bodies including 
the Controllers Congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. One of 
the activities of the Burns agency is its 
review and exploration of salvage pros- 
pects. Some surety companies have been 
reviewing all of their paid cases involv- 
ing $10,000 or more where no recov- 
ery has been made, the files being turned 
over to the Burns organization for study 
and recommendation as to further proce- 
dure, if advisable. 

* 

W. Lawson Shenae or CG. Hi. 
Genter Co., Scranton, Pa., has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Scranton Chamber of Commerce to 
represent the insurance business. 





Left to right—Jack Safley; Joseph A. Neumann, Jamaica, L. I., who presented 
award; Rhea Hurd, American-Associated Cos., St. Louis, president of IAC. 


Jack Safley, a young Texan of Temple, that state, who has only, been a local fire 
insurance agent since April, 1952, came to New York City last week to receive the 
top Oscar award of the Insurance Advertising Conference which was meeting at 
Vanderbilt Hotel. The award is “for best use of advertising” in 1952 by an agent 


or broker of general insurance. College training of Mr. 


Safley was in the architec- 


tural and naval engineering fields, A detailed article about his business career and 
advertising will be found on page 42 in the casualty department. 
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Clement Stone Tieup With 
Dr. Napoleon Hill 


| was interested to learn the other 
day that W. Clement Stone of Chicago, 
president of the Combined Insurance 
Co. of America and its affiliates—Com- 
bined American of Dallas and Hearth- 
stone of Massachusetts—has entered into 
an arrangement with Dr. Napoleon Hill, 
author, philosopher, 


nationally known 




















cooperation he enlisted in contributing 
their own experience to be included in 
a “master course” on the science of 
success. It required 20 years of research 
and analysis of the actual experience of 
these leaders for Dr. Hill to complete his 
organization of this philosophy. It was 
published in eight volumes originally, but 
in recognition of the changed conditions 
brought about by the depression in the 
30's, an entirely new and modern inter- 
pretation of the science of success was 
presented in one volume. 





W. CLEMENT STONE 


lecturer and business consultant, where- 
by all of Dr. Hill’s future books, movies, 
radio and television programs and lec- 
tures will be handled under Mr. Stone’s 
personal management. A separate organ- 
ization, in fact, has been set up called 
Napoleon Hill Associates. 

Mr. Stone’s interest in Dr. Hill dates 
back to the year 1937 when he became 
over his book, “Think and 
represents a 


enthusiastic 
Rich,” which 
interpretation of the 


Grow con- 


densed author’s 


philosophy on the science of success. 
This philosophy, Mr. Stone told me, 
stems from Dr. Hill’s contacts many 
years ago with Andrew Carnegie, the 


steel magnate and philanthropist. Then 
a young’ writer, he was selected by Mr. 
Carnegie to put in writing his vast 
industrial experience so that it iia 
be passed along to the people of the 
country as “a philosophy of individual 
achievement.” It was Mr. Carnegie’s 
belief that if it were followed, it would 
bring success and freedom from want 
and worry. 

Mr. Carnegie also paved the way for 
Napoleon Hill to meet one after another 
of the distinguished leaders in other 
fields of business and industry whose 


DR. N 


APOLEON HILL 


Mr. Stone is enthusiastic about Na- 
poleon Hill’s philosophy because it co- 
incides with his own, and because he has 
seen the results achieved by those who 
employ it. Furthermore, all who have 
studied it—and the list includes insur- 
ance men throughout the country—have 
been stimulated and challenged. 

Dr. Hill now has two new books being 
published—“How to Get Peace of Mind” 
and “Outwitting Fear and Worry.” A 
sequel to “Think and Grow Rich,” en- 
titled, “The Hand of Destiny,” is ex- 
pected to be ready before the close of 
summer. In. addition, Mr. Stone has 
available tape recordings of inspirational 
lectures and speeches by Dr. Hill. His 
next insurance platform appearance, I 
understand, will be at the annual meeting 
of the International Association of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters in late 
June in Chicago. 

i 


Leslie Suffers Back Injury 

William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
met with an unforunate accident in 
Baltimore recently as a result of which 
he suffered a back injury. He is a 
patient at St. Agnes Hospital, Wilkins 
Avenue, that city, but hopes to be home 
soon, 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Name 
Gen. Drowne a V.P. 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. has an- 
nounced the election as vice president 
of H. Russell Drowne, Jr., to take charge 
of the Life-Pension-Group department 
of its New York office. 

Mr. Drowne, a graduate of The Hill 
School and Princeton University, has 
been in the life insurance field in New 
York since 1929. He served in both 
World Wars and presently is a Brig- 
adier General in the United States Army 
Reserve and commands the 300th Anti- 
aircraft Brigade. Upon his return from 
World War II, he became chairman of 
the board of Russell Drowne, Inc., gen- 
eral insurance brokers, and his firm 
has recently become associated with 
Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. 

One of the old insurance brokerage 
firms in the country, Rollins Burdick 
Hunter Co. was established in Chicago 
in 1898 and now conducts a nationwide 
business from its three principal offices 
in Chicago, New York and Seattle. 

Charles E. Rollins the founder, is 
still associated with the firm as honor- 
ary chairman and its president is Her- 
bert J. Lorber. Bernard E. Davidson, 
who in 1928 came to RBH from Lloyd’s, 
London, is the executive vice president 
in charge of Eastern operations. 

At the time General Drowne was 
elected a vice president of RBH, Robert 
G. Fenton was elected assistant vice 
president and Sidney W. Smith was 
elected assistant secretary. 

k ok * 


Two Crop Insurance Bills 

Crop insurance has finally hit the 
Congressional hoppers with introduction 
of two bills, one of which bears a rather 
official stamp. 

The Federal Crop Insurance program 
at the end of this year loses its authority 
to expand, unless further authority is 
passed at this session of Congress. De- 
spite this fact, there had been no moves 
toward Congressional action until last 
week. 

The program has been on an experi- 
mental basis since 1948, with authority to 
expand by 50% each year over the 
amount of coverage permitted in 1948, 
the base year. Federal crop insurance 
is also limited as to farm commodities 
which can be covered. 


The chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture ee Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) combined with Sen. Milton 


Young (R., N.D.) to sponsor a bill ex- 
tending for four more years, or through 
1957, authority of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation to add additional 
counties to its program on the same 
basis as at present. 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.) in- 
troduced a much more ambitious bill 
which would vastly increase scope of the 
program. Sparkman would permit a 
more rapid expansion than now allowed, 
would add more commodities to list 
which can be insured by FCIC, and 
would permit the Corporation to insure 


more than just the major cash farm 
commodities in the counties covered, 
* ** * 


Marine Reporter Maughan Dies 


The death is reported in London of 
Cuthbert Maughan for 45 years insur- 
ance and shipping correspondent of The 
Times of that city. He was 68, joined 
Che Times in 1904 and four years later 
Was given the marine insurance and 
shipping assignment. 

R. A. J. Porter, chairman of Pg oh 
Underwriters Association, and A. Glan- 
vill Smith, chairman of Institute Si Lon- 
don Underwriters, in a joint statment 
said: 

“We shall greatly miss his familiar 
figure in the market and on other occa- 
sions which he graced with his charm 
and old-world courtesy. His work 
brought him into touch with many per- 
sonalities, both in Lloyd’s and in the 
insurance companies, all of whom will 
realize that in his passing they have lost 
an honored friend whose memory they 
will always cherish—one who throughout 
his life maintained the highest standards 
of British journalism.” 
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Indemnity Co. to Put 1953 Emphasis 
on Bonding Lines and Burglary 
Insurance Co. of North 
New York agents 


a packet of promotion ma- 


Indemnity 
America has sent to 
and brokers 
fidelity, burglary and 


terials for surety 


business that contains many items con- 
sidered unusual. 

In 1953 the Indemnity is placing pro- 
duction emphasis upon bonding and bur- 
glary business following a similar suc 
cesstul effort in behalf of accident in 
surance last year, a company spokesman 
said 

One of the features of the packet is a 
sample of a long-range weather report 
which is being sent twice monthly to 
contractors whose names are sent to the 
Indemnity by agents and brokers in 
whose name the service is instituted. 

\ new burglary advertising folder de- 
signed to sell this coverage to business 
firms is entitled “Crime Marches On,” a 
sample of which is included in the 
packet. 

Proofs of the Indemnity’s national 
magazine advertisements in behalf of 
fidelity bonds and contractor’s bid bonds 
are also included, and reprints are avail- 
able. The packet contains as well re- 
prints of articles by indemnity under- 
writers stressing the opportunities for 
the development of fidelity, surety and 
burglary business. 

Suggests Five-Point Program 

\ five-point program for increasing 
income as suggested to agents and bro- 
kers by the company follows: 

“1. Make a simple, easy-to-follow plan 

Read the informative articles show- 
ing you the sales opportunities in the 
fidelitv-burglary-surety field. Set an 
early starting date for consistent selling. 

“2. Select your prospects. Your 
best prospects are your present insureds: 


(a) those who have no fidelity or bur- 
glary protection; (b) those who need 
better coverage; (c) those who need 


higher limits 

“3. Send the advertising mailing piece 
best suited for the prospect with a short 
personal note asking for an appoint- 
ment. 

“4. Follow up with a personal call, 

showing improved coverage and 
comparison. 
“5. Make new friends. .. . Add to your 
mailing list, attorneys and contractors, 
and send them appropriate mailing about 
your service. Do the same with prospect- 
businessmen you are not now serving 
Timely effective advertising coordinated 
with your own plan, makes a great op- 
portunity for you. 


cost 
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Across lhe VOursi 


HOW A HUNDRED YEARS AND A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS HAy | 


Tue First Home agents appointed a hun- 
dred years ago faced an unprecedented era 
of progress—of challenge and of opportu- 
nity. The century that lay before them was 
to encompass the whole gamut of human 
experience—from booms to bust, wars and 
peace, growth and growing pains—yet al- 
ways, in every field of endeavor, the keynote 
was expansion—and always the demands on 
the supplier of property insurance grew 
greater. They did a big job and did it well, 
these early Home agents. On the foundation 
they built and in the spirit of service they 
LEVI P. MORTON created, The Home today faces its second 
eet century with full confidence. 


The Home Insurance Company, 1853; 


Vice President 
of the United States, 1889-1893. 


Crystal Palace, New York 


founc 


Automobile Show, New York % »« | rie Brothers, Kitty Hawk, N. C. Hl ae we 


conan wR RES oi a a 


Spirit of St. Li World’s Fair, New York@@. . i Victory, New York 


to | provide better insurance services to more people through n more than 52,000 outstanding Homey epre 
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and into lhe Lulure 


} HAVE PREPARED THE HOME TO SERVE YOU BETTER NOW—AND IN THE YEARS TO COME 






ENE ES. Statue of Liberty 


e trials and triumphs, joys and tragedies, excitement, 
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to policyholders... has acquired the experience, strength, and facilities 





Your Home agent today performs services and provides protection un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. This is only a beginning. Today’s 
challenges and problems will become the opportunities and advancements 
of tomorrow. This you can count on—The Home and its agents will be 
alert to your insurance needs whatever they may be in the days to come. 
This has been the paitern of the past. It is the promise of the future. 


is * THE HOME®* 
sooo) NS CSnauvence Company 


United Nations, New York Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 100% ANNIVERSARY | 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 





[ome Tepresentatives everywhere. 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, AN AFFILIATE, WRITES CASUALTY INSURANCE, FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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Meiss Offers Program 
For Public Relations 


PUTS STRESS ON ACTION NOW 
London Aisiianais: thai Feels Effective 
Gains Can Come From Positive Ef- 
forts Every Working Day 


rams for insur- 





Public relations prog 
ance can begin to be effective now pr 
viding all in the business begin to work 
their individual programs today, and not 
at some future time, Walter Meiss, 
United States manager of the London 
Assurance, told members of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference at their 
spring meeting at the Vanderbilt Hotel 
in New York City last week. Long range 
planning is fine and necessary, he de- 
clared, but “our problems are immediate 
and intimate. They are with us right 


now 

Mr. Meiss outlined what he termed a 
“Seven Hour Program for Public Rela- 
tions” to the IAC members as follows: 

Seven Hour Program 

“Suppose, that every man and woman 
in this room today undertook to meet or 
talk with someone outside the business 
during each seven-hour working day. I 


don’t mean trying to sell the other fellow 
a bill of goods on insurance; I mean 
discussing his problem as well as our 
wn: T mean letting the other fellow 
know that we share many of his prob- 
elms in common—and that he might have 
a lot more problems if there were no 
strong private insurance industry. 


“Suppose, during the course of each 
seven-hour day, each one of us yielded 
t impulse to write just one letter 
designed primarily to make friends for 
a letter to a 
newspaper or magazine, to a legislator, 








our business. It could be 


to a friend we had not seen for a long 





time . to someone who has received 

some honor, small though it may be 
“Suppose, during the course of each 
seven-hour day, we went out of our way 
to give some one outside our business 
t on the back for work well done. 


pa 
It could be a note to a newspaperman 
ho had done a particularly interesting 
story, to a radio commentator, to some 
public servant who deserved applause 
e, during each seven-hour day, 
ve devoted ten minutes to some or- 
ganized activity not primarily concerned 
with insurance 

Talks With Non-Insurance People 
“And, finally, suppose that each one of 
us in this business, at least once or twice 
deliberately got away from our 
business to have lunch with some one 
in a totally unrelated business or pro 
Here in New York, there is 


probably sound cause to believe that the 





“Supp ys 


. 1 
Week, 


tTession 








only time insurance people get north 
City Hall is to meet with other in- 
surance people—just as we are doing 
here today! If this is true, how can we 
expect newspapermen, legislators and 
thers who sway public opinion to feel 





know us? 
e make only two 
} 


contacts each 





rable impressions for our business 
that no amount of money could buy 
\nd who can estimate the value of the 

can be built up in this way 








»dwill tha 
overa period oft years? 

“This seven-hour program for public 
relations is not an easy one. It is a 
lot tougher to execute than some mam 
moth long-range program that might be 
put to work tomorrow. Its only virtue 
lies in the fact that it is simple, that 
it can be done if we want to do it 
and that it cannot fail to work. 

“It will require encouragement and 
(Continued on Page 38) 








Royal Exchange Group 
In Strong Position 


PITOT ON 1952 OPERATIONS 
Assets of Four Companies in U. S. Total 
$22,019,527; Premiums Were $12,- 
061,852; Loss Ratio 48.77% 


Under direction of Henry C. Pitot, 
United States manager of the Royal Ex- 
change Group, the position of the com- 
panies of the Royal Exchange Group in 





HENRY C. PItOoT 


the United States is shown to be strong. 
Total premiums writen in 1952 amounted 
to $12,061,852. 
5,882,368. or 48.77%. 

\ssets of the four companies of the 
Royal Exchange Group are $22,019,527 
of which $18,238,095 is in bonds, $2,211,- 
573 in stocks, $1,571,562 in cash, and the 
balance representative of accrued interest 
and other miscellaneous assets. 

Reserves for losses, unearned premium 
reserve, and all other liabilities total 
$14,556,539. Capital and statutory de- 
posits total $2,500,000. The combined 
policyholders surplus amounted to $8,- 
462,988, an increase of $453,191. 

Companies of the Royal Exchange 
Group include the Royal Exchange As- 
surance, Provident Fire, State Assurance 
and Car & General. 


Losses incurred were 





Editors and Ad Men 
Compare Notes on News 


TECHNICAL ARTICLES NEEDED 


Trade Journal Session at IAC Meeting 
Features Messrs. Richman, Allen, 


Dearden and Woodland 


As an innovation at JAC meetings, 
members of the insurance press partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on “What 
Insurance Publications Are Doing to 
Improve Their Usefulness” as the clos- 
ing feature of the spring meeting March 
26 of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence in New York. Participants in this 
panel were Ralph E. Richman, The Na- 
tional Underwriter, chairman; Bernard 
Allen, Underwriters Report; Robert R. 
Dearden, United States Review, and 
William Woodland, The Standard. 

Mr. Richman’s opening comment was 
that people do not know how to read 
usefully and thus, the editor’s job is to 
make his publication more attractive. He 
argued that any time a man can mag- 
netize his mind to pick up ideas from 
his reading, he will be amazed at the 
fund of information he can acquire. As 
a commentary, E. E. Sterns, Travelers, 
said that it was difficult to get young 
people in a large company to even look 
at trade papers. So in his office a listing 
is made of the important news and tech- 
nical articles in a given week or month 
“as the source material,” and interested 
employes are advised in what magazine 
these articles appear. 

Another suggestion was to run a box 
on the front page under the caption, 
“Featured in This Issue,” and still an- 
other was that important news be cov- 
ered in capsule form. The idea of featur- 
ing a “lead” article was also considered 
good and after its publication to make 
reprints of it available to readers. 

Dearden on Technical Articles 

Discussing technical articles, Mr. Dear- 
den pointed to the wide variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from court decisions to 
surveys and risk analysis; and said that 
the trade journal’s problem is to select 
the subjects of the greatest interest to 
its readers. He did not feel that too 
much along this line is being published 
as “the business is moving so fast that 
it is necessary to read and absorb in 
order to keep up-to-date.” 

Over-ali Mr. Dearden sees a well de- 
fined reader interest for technical ar- 
ticles which demand is being well met by 
insurance trade journals. However, be- 
cause of difficulty in obtaining experts 
to prepare such material, it is sometimes 
necessary for staff members to do the 
job, and to pay for articles when neces- 
sary. He also said that producers should 
be encouraged to show more interest in 
the technical article; it is to their ad- 
vantage to do so. 

One suggestion from the floor was 
that the more “case history” put into a 
technical article the more informative it 
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American Management 
Conference in New York 


AT HOTEL STATLER, MAY 18-20 
Sessions on Hospitalization Covers, In- 
surable Values, Manufacturers’ Out- 
put Policy and Loss Settlements 





Newer types of insurance and current 
thinking in other areas of insurance 
management will be reported at the 
American Management  Association’s 
National Insurance Conference to be 
held May 18-20, at the Hotel Statler, 
New York. 

The more than 800 insurance buyers 
expected to attend the conference will 
learn how they can be of greatest service 
to their companies from a top corporate 
officer, who will spell out just what gen- 
eral management expects from an insur- 
ance department. Another highlight of 
the two and a half day program will be 
a half day panel session covering im- 
provements in hospitalization coverages. 
A group of speakers will compare the 
newest plans being offered for basic hos- 
pitalization, medical, surgical, and catas- 
trophe insurance. 

Insurance requirements for contractors 
and sub-contractors will be outlined, and 
the insurance managers will hear how 
they can most effectively use statistical 
records. Another panel group will devote 
half a day to a case study in determining 
insurable values, describing how insur- 
able values on a building are set initially 
and how they change over the years. 

Other speakers will discuss experience 
in the use of the manufacturer’s output 
policy, including how the “all risk” policy 
has been changed; how business inter- 
ruption losses are settled; standards 
against which an exposure can be meas- 
ured in determining whether and how 
to insure; and the economic and social 
dangers in increasingly high claim 
awards. 

On display throughout the meeting will 
be an AMA workshop exhibit of com- 
pany forms, booklets, and other mate- 
rials related to the discussion topics. The 
conference program was planned by the 
association’s Insurance Planning Council, 
a group of member company executives 
headed by Paul H. Schindler, manager, 
insurance department, Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and 
AMA’s vice president in charge of the 
insurance division, 





will be to the reader. 
Woodland on News Handling 

Mr. Woodland indicated that he was 
“at home” in the handling of both good 
and bad news but confessed that he got 
“more fun” out of “covering” bad news. 
He maintained that trade journals should 
be objective in their news treatment, 
and when Rhea Hurd, American-Asso- 
ciated, declared that more papers should 
take a definite stand on issues of the 
day, he admitted: “We do pussyfooting 
on too many issues.” 

In conclusion Mr. Woodland assured 
company advertising and public relations 
managers that the trade journals are 
receptive at all times to good, newsy 
copy about their activities. But he added: 
“The easier you make it for the editor 
to print your copy the better publicity 
you will get.” 

Allen on Handling of Advertising 

Mr. Allen offered two main sugges- 
tions: “(1) Get your ad copy into the 
publication’s hands as early as possible 
for a given issue, and particularly if you 
want to see proofs, and (2) endeavor, if 
possible, to give ad insertion dates for 
the entire contract period.” He recog- 
nized, of course, that these dates have 
to be changed at times to comply with 
unexpected developments such as rate 
changes, new policies, etc. Under such 
circumstances trade journals are glad to 
cooperate, 

This session was felt to be productive 
of a healthy exchange of views by editors 
and company ad managers, and with a 
willingness expressed on both sides to 
cooperate in the best interests of the 
industry. 
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Factory Insurance Assn. 
Annual Meeting Is Held 


ROSS PRESENTS 1952 FIGURES 


Hargrett Elected Secretary and Kingan 
Treasurer; Executive Committee and 
Regional Committees Elected 


The 63rd annual meeting of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association was held, 
March 18, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City and attended by 
representatives of member companies as 
well as the management and executive 
staff of the FIA. 

General Manager F. D. Ross gave a 
report to FIA member companies, high- 


Pach Bros. 
FELIX HARGRETT 


lighting the activities of the association 
during 1952 and cited the experience fig- 
ures for the year. 

The following officers were elected: 
secretary, Felix Hargrett, vice president, 
Home Insurance Co.; treasurer, Gilbert 
Kingan, U. S. manager, London & Lan- 
cashire. 

Executive Committee 

The following member companies were 
elected to the executive committee: Han- 
over Fire, Hartford Fire, Royal, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine. 

The following members were elected 
to regional office advisory committees: 

Eastern: G. S. Atkinson, vice presi- 
dent, Hartford Fire; C. M. Close, vice 
president, Great American; W. W. 
Corry, executive vice president, National 
Fire; I. E. Crouch, secretary, Aetna; V. 
L.. Gallagher, deputy U. S. manager, 
Pearl Assurance; Felix Hargrett, vice 
president, Home; W. F. Jones, secretary, 
Springfield Fire & Marine. 

Also J. A. Newlands, general attorney, 
Scottish Union & National; Olaf Nor- 
deng, vice president, Automobile; W. A. 
Rattelman, president National Union 
Fire; Bradford Smith, Jr., vice president, 
Insurance Co. of North America; W. E. 
Smith, secretary, Phoenix Insurance Co.; 
F. P. Walther, secretary, Continental; 
M. T. Wilson, vice president, Travelers 
Fire. 

Western: P. H. Barr, vice president, 
Hanover Fire; P. S. Beebe, manager, 
Western department, Hartford Fire; 
Rush W. Carter, vice president, Aetna; 
H. A. Clark, vice president, Firemen’s 
of Newark; Charles Dox, manager, Lon- 
don & Lancashire; E. H. Forkel, vice 
president, National Fire; E. A. Henne, 
vice president, Continental. 

Also F. L. Ludington, manager, Atlas; 
J. G. McFarland, manager, Western de- 
partment, American; R. E. Minner, vice 
president, Home; C. W. Ohlsen, mana- 
ger, Sun; M. E. Petersen, vice presi- 
dent, Springfield; Earl Sanborn, vice 

president, Great American; W. A. Seely, 











Blackstone Studios 


GILBERT KINGAN 


manager, United States Fire; Bradford 
Smith, Jr., vice president, North America. 
Pacific: R. E. Alderman, agency sec- 
Barry, manager, 
Malcolm 
manager, Camden Fire; H. C. 


retary, Royal; D. A. 


Pearl Assurance; Craven, 


Edmund- 
son, vice president, Continental; L. S. 
Gregory, assistant vice president, Fire- 
man’s Fund; E. R. Hindley, vice presi- 
dent, National Fire; Ward S. Jackson, 
manager, United States Fire; C. M. Mar- 
shall, vice president, Aetna. 

Also P. F. McKown, vice president, 
St. Paul Fire & Marine; W. B. Miller, 
vice president, American; F. F. Owen, 
general manager, North America; A. C. 
Posey, manager, Hartford Fire; Herbert 
Ryman, vice president, Great American; 
G. E. Stroub, vice president, Home. 

Following the annual meeting the ex- 
ecutive committee met at which time H. 
W. Miller, U. S. manager of the Com- 
mercial Union, was elected chairman, 
and C. L. Allen, president of the Aetna, 
elected vice chairman. 


MOVES CANADIAN OFFICE 


National of Hartford Group Transfers 
Head Office to Toronto; To Keep 
Branch Office in Montreal 
To give expanded insurance and agency 
service countrywide in line with the 
growing business of Canada, the National 
of Hartford Group has transferred its 
Canadian head office from Montreal to 

Toronto as of April 1. 

Manager J. W. Teskey and Assistant 
Manager F. C. Carroll are in charge of 
the group’s Canadian department at the 
new Canadian head offices, Commerce 
and Transportation Building, 159 Bay 
Street, Toronto, in addition to General 
Manager C. C. Hall who has been in 
Toronto for some time. 

The National of Hartford Group is 
also maintaining a branch office in Mon- 
treal at 485 McGill Street for the super- 
vision of business in Montreal and in the 
Province of Quebec, and service ollices 
at Regina and Vancouver. 


A. W. Marshall & Co. Gets 
Publicity in the SEP 


The managing general agency of A. 
W. Marshall & Co., Newark, is featured 
in the March 28 issue of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post as satisfied users of the pack- 
aged air conditioners manufactured by 
the Worthington Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 
In that company’s half page ad a picture 
of the Marshall office and closeups of 
Loss Clerk Beverly Ritter and Herbert 
Marshall are shown. The copy points to 
the size and importance of this large 
New Jersey agency. 





C. W. Makin Retires as 
Camden Fire Official 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


Served 44 Years With Camden, Rising 
From Office Boy to Hold Many High 


Positions in Insurance 


Charles W. Makin, executive vice 
president and secretary of the Camden 
Fire, retired March 31, at his own re- 
quest under the association’s retirement 
plan after more than 44 years with the 
organization. 

Mr. Makin completes a career with 
which September 28, 


Camden began 





i 


CHARLES W. MAKIN 


1908, when he joined the company as 
an office boy. He rapidly progressed to 
underwriting, agency and statistical de- 
partments until in 1917 he was made 
assistant to the chief accountant; 1926 
he was promoted to company auditor 
and became an assistant secretary in 
April, 1928. After serving as an assistant 
secretary, assistant treasurer, secretary 
and treasurer and vice president and 
secretary, he was made executive vice 
president and secretary in May, 1948. 

In addition to his career in the Cam- 
den itself, Mr. Makin has been active 
in insurance and accounting circles na- 
tionwide. During the years 1942 to May, 
1952, he was a member of the uniform 
accounting committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and for the 
three years ending May, 1952, served 
as its chairman. He is a member of the 
Drug and Chemical Club of New York 
City, Insurance Accountants Association 
of New York City and City Club of 
Camden, N. J. 


Russell P. Barton, Hartford 


Assistant Secretary, Dies 
Russell P. Barton, assistant secretary 
of the Hartford Fire, died on March 28, 
after a long illness. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Hartford's staff since 1921. 
During most of his career he had been 
associated with the automobile and in- 
land marine loss department. He was 
made superintendent of the department 
in 1945 and was elected assistant secre- 
tary of the company in 1950. 

Mr. Barton was a native of West 
Hartford, Conn., and attended the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He leaves his 
wife, Mrs. Martha de Courcy Barton; a 
daughter, Mrs. George Twitchell of West 
Hartford, and a granddaughter. 





GOOD POLICY 


. .. to anticipate your clients’ 
needs: New car, increased in- 
ventory, plant expansion, 
appreciation of values, new 
construction, etc. Maintain 
contacts; develop friendly 
news-sources; watch local 
newspapers. 

One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 

this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 
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Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
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Aéricultural Celebrates 100th Anniversary 


Page 1) 


(Continued 


s 

the Old Stone Hotel at Evans Mills, 
N. Y., and the original office of the 
company was maintained in the ballroom 
of the hotel, which is still standing. 
In 1854 the office was moved to a second 
floor room in a building thereby, and in 
1855 it was moved to Watertown, where 
a second floor room in a building was 
rented not far from Watertown’s Public 
Square. 

The first president, Alden Adams, was 
soon succeeded by John C. Cooper. It 
was a time of great frugality and con- 
trollers and administrative men in the 
insurance business will be amused by two 
resolutions which were shortly adopted. 





| President of Company 








HORR 


ROBERT G. 


One of them passed in 1855 when 
Philander Smith was made treasurer 
authorized his election to that office ‘for 
the ensuing year on condition that he 
pay 7% per annum for the use of the 
same and also that he give a bond of 
$10,000 with and sufficient sureties 
to be approved by the directors—and 
that the present funds of the company 
now in hand and deposited in the Black 
River Bank be subject to the order of 
the treasurer, Philander Smith.” An- 
other resolution was that the company’s 
secretary “shall furnish office rent, wood, 
lights, os | ie free of charges except the 
50 cents allowed him on each policy 
and that he shall not be allowed to 
issue policies on applications unless such 
ipplications are taken by some regular] 


good 


kare agent who has given bail, or 
by a director of the company.” It 
was not until 1861 that the secretary 
was voted a_ regular salary—$1,000. 


and provision was made to purchase fuel 
for his fire and oil for his lamp.” 
Agents Repaired Stovepipes 


Early advertising of the company con- 


sisted of handbills and blotters. Also, 
the financial statement was authorized 
to be printed in the paper having the 
largest circulation in the county, pro- 
vided, however, that it would be carried 
without cost to the company. When 
some years later the directors agreed 


to the purchase of a foot-powered print- 
ing press it was operated by the vice 
president on a per diem basis. 

One of the company’s early manuals 
stated that “there are two essential 
points in every hz azard—isolation and hu- 
man supervision.” This did not refer to 
supervision by fire departments as there 
was a provision against writing insur- 
ance where they existed. Another amus- 
ing statement was that “the company 
would cheerfully pay for a coil of wire 
that any agent would carry with him 
to secure and fix up stovepipes in dwell- 


from 


ings that were insured by the company.” 

The manner in which the Agricultural 
finally became a stock company in 1863 
is thus described in the company’s his- 
tory: “During the period from 1853 to 
1855 only about 1,500 policies were issued, 
but after the latter year business began 
to increase and the company to prosper 
until 1862. Then, largely because of the 
failure of numerous mutual companies 
throughout the state and the conse- 
quent collection of their premium notes 
it became increasingly difficult to obtain 
new business or retain what was on the 
books. The situation led the directors 
to consider the formation of a_ stock 
company. 

During its existence as a mutual the 
Agricultural paid all its losses promptly, 
never taxed its premium notes, and ac- 
cumulated in 10 years a surplus of 
$45,572. 

Inasmuch as the State Insurance De- 
partment had ruled that this surplus 
could not be divided and must be held 
to secure the outstanding policies the 
directors made every effort to obtain 
stock subscriptions from the mutual pol- 
icvholders. Despite a 60 days option of- 
fered them, and notwithstanding adver- 
tisements and personal efforts on the 
part of the officers, they subscribed to 
less than one-third of the new stock. 
Actually, therefore, the Agricultural had 
a new ownership although control seems 
to have been preserved by the former 
management. 


Develops in Cities 


After the Agricultural became a stock 
company its expansion was rapid. At 
the start its business had been restricted 
entirely to coverage of farm buildings 
situated in Jefferson County. In 1855 
risks were written in adjoining counties. 
In 1862 some village properties were 
insured, but onlv those on the outskirts 
and well isolated. The year 1870 saw 


business developing across state lines 
and in adjacent Canada. The early un- 
willingness of the company to enter dis- 
tant territory saved the company from 
becoming seriously involved by the Chi- 
cago Fire of 1871 and the Boston Fire 
of 1872 

In the early days the secretary was the 
only salaried official and he for many 
years was the active manager of the 
company. Dr. Isaac Munson, the first 
vice president of the company, and who 
in 1855 relinquished that office and be- 
came secretary, continued in that ca- 
pacity until his election as president in 
1882. During his presidency the com- 
pany’s assets increased from the origi- 
nal $100,000 to more than $1.500,000. 
Tohn C. Cooper was elected president in 
1855 serving until his death in 1877. He 
was one of the original directors. Earl B. 
Fowler, the pioneer general agent and 
who probably did more to make possible 
formation of the Agricultural than any 
other individual as he collected the ori- 
ginal capital (premium notes), and ap- 
pointed the early agents, to say nothing 
of finding time to adjust losses, received 
in return for his services and expenses 
but $300 a year. 

Erects First Home Office Building 

For several years prior to 1862 the 
company’s office consisted of two rooms 
on the second floor of Washington Hall. 
Then adjoining property was bought for 
the erection of the company’s first home 
office building, construction of which was 


not begun until 1867 being delayed by 
the war. Finally, the building went up. 
It was a_ three-story brick structure, 


which including the site, cost $13,994. Its 
first floor contained two stores to pro- 
vide additional income, and the com- 
pany’s offices took up the space on the 
second floor. The third floor was rented. 

Growth of the company caused it to 
build a second home office structure, 
next door to the first and it was com- 
pleted in 1874. This was designed to 
be occupied jointly with the Watertown 
Fire Insurance Co, that had been organ- 
ized in 1867 by much the same persons 
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who controlled the Agricultural. The 
Watertown Fire was founded expressly 
for the purpose of writing town and 
city risks, while the Agricultural con- 
tinued to confine its activities primarily 
to insuring farm properties. Although 
having an interlocking board of directors 
the companies were not under the same 
management or the same identical own- 
ership. 

During the incumbencies of John 
Sherman and Dr. Munson as president, 
the company continued to grow consid- 
erably. In 1882 Henry M. Stevens be- 
came secretary and continued to be a 
large influence in the Agricultural’s af- 
intro- 





fairs until he died in 1897. He 
duced a system of classification and 
modern office methods and later was 


instrumental in promoting cooperation 
with rating associations and other insur- 
ance bodies. Both Dr. Stevens and Judge 
A. H. Sawyer, then vice president and 
general counsel of Agricultural, were 
members of an industry committee which 
originated the New York Standard Fire 
policy of 1886. 


Change of Underwriting Policy 


change in underwriting policy took 
place in 1893. Farmers’ incomes had 
been seriously affected by hard times, 
losses rose alarmingly. T he directors and 
officers ordered the restrictions of farm 
business and set out to write a general 
fire business, including tornado. Pre- 
miums the first year dropped a fifth 
of those recorded the previous year and 
although the volume was recovered with- 
in a relatively short time the ensuing 
decade showed small progress. In 1893, 
in spite of the financial panic and revo- 
lutionary change in underwriting prac- 
tice, new and larger quarters were ob- 
tained. 


How Sun of London Started 
U. S. Branch 


In 1882 the Watertown Fire Insur- 
ance Co. was sold to the Sun Fire Office 
of London and thereafter became the 
U. S. branch of that company. In 1886 
the gi had purchased and converted 
to offices a residence on Washington 
Street, Watertown, The next year the 
Sun Insurance Office moved to New 
York City and six years later the Agri- 
cultural acquired this property as_ its 
third home office building which it was 
to occupy for the next 31 years. 


Paid $857,856 in San Francisco 


In 1886 J. R. Stebbins became presi- 
dent and when he died in 1898 Judge 
Sawyer succeeded him. The first con- 
flagration in which the Agricultural was 
affected was the Baltimore Fire of 1904 
which cost it $213,000, a loss promptly 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 


Organized 1855 
Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 


Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 
Organized 1866 

Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 452,493. 1,155. 451,338. 
Organized 1906 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street Newark I, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois San Francisco 6, Calif, 
eS To. 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT BY Standard FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street “es aia” 102 Maiden Lane 
Dallas 2, Texas ANY ins¥™ New York 5, New York 


206 Sansome Street 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif. 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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Verna Photo, Brooklyn 

Walter H. Bennett is shown addressing the testimonial dinner given in his 
honor by the New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents as a feature of its two- 
day mid-year meeting at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, March 26 - 27. 
Left to right are Mr. Bennett, President Roy H. MacBean and Past President C. 
Stanley Stults, who presented the speaker. 





Rhode Island Agents Meet 
At Providence April 13 


The Rhode Island Association of In- 
Agents is holding its 
meeting on Monday, April 13, 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel in Providence 
An open business session starts at 2:30 
p.m. followed by a talk and film on 
Underwriters’ Laboratories by Assistant 
Secretary D. L. Breting. After a dis- 


surance mid-year 


at the 


cussion of the association’s legislative 
program there will be a quiz on insur- 
ance subjects. William N. Woodland, 


Standard,” Boston, will 
with the panel members 


editor of 
be quiz master 
as follows: 
William J Jrons 
Shepley, Inc., Providence; 
Bechtold, assistant manager, 





Starkweather & 
Charles H 


Pri widenc« 


office of the American Surety; Richard 
N. Wear, insurance rating supervisor, 
Insurance Department, Rhode Island; A 


Longway, manager, Providence branch 


office, Ge neré ul Adjustment Bureau. 

At the b: inquet President Howard R. 
Chase, Ie of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion will preside and the speaker will 
be Dr ‘Henry M. Wriston, president of 


Brown University. 


Five Regional Meetings 
For Va. Agents This Month 
Th 


e Virginia 
\gents has arranged five 
ings this month as_ follows 


Hotel | — Bristol; April 14, 


Insurance 
regional meet- 
April 13, 
Hotel 


Association of 
] 


Re vane Roanoke; April 15, Methodist 
Church iis m, South Boston; April 16, 
Norfolk Yacht and Country Club, Nor- 
folk, and April 17, Hotel Princess Anne, 
Fredericksburg. There will be morning 


each meeting 
include the 


and afternoon sessions at 
Speakers at each 
following: 
‘Automobile 
Damage,” John 


meeting 





Physical 
Richmond, 


lability and 


Watkins, 





WALTER L. RACE DIES 

Walter L. Race, 88, former partner in 
the century-old Race & Suters Insurance 
Agency, Utica, N. Y., died March 25 
after a long illness. He had _ retired 
from that firm in April 1951, after having 
been in the insurance business since 
1892. He was a former president of the 
National Bank of Waterville and a lead- 
ing citizen in the community. 





field supervisor, Travelers. 
“Customer Account Analysis,” 
Toale, New York City, 
ae National 
ance Agents. 
“Why Don’t You Sell It?” Overlooked 
possibilities in property insurance. Frank 
EK. Newman, Richmond, special agent, 
Phoenix-London Group. 


Eugene 
director, edu- 
Association of Insur- 


NEW YORK WOMEN TO MEET 


Tenth Annual Convention of Federation 
of Insurance Women’s Clubs at 
Hotel Utica on April 17-19 

Gladys C. Putman, Gloversville, presi- 
dent of the Federation of New York 
Insurance Women’s Clubs, has issued a 
call for the tenth annual convention to 
be held in Hotel Utica, Utica, on April 
17 to 19. 

The pre-convention meeting of the 
executive board, committee chairmen, 
local club presidents and delegates, for 
the purpose of planning procedures, will 
be held on the evening of April 17. The 
convention proper will be called to order 
the following morning and with the ex- 
ception of lunch, the sessions will con- 
tinue during the day. 

The convention banquet will be held 
the evening of April 18. A program fea- 
turing several talks has been provided 
for this occasion. The principal speaker, 
an outstanding women in the educational] 
field, will be Dr. Eunice Hilton, 
Dean of the College of Home Economics 
and director of the graduate program 
in student personnel of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hilton, holder of many 
scholastic degrees, has served in several 
posts at the university and elsewhere. 
In addition she has contributed articles 
to college and professional journals. 

The meeting will close on Sunday 
morning, April 19, with breakfast at 
which there will be an informal gather- 
ing of incoming and outgoing officers 
and board members. 


BUSSING CO. IN NEW " QUARTERS 
C. L. Bussing, Inc., New York City 
insurance brokerage house, jhas_ an- 
nounced its removal to 111 William 
Street, at the corner of John Street. 
Members of the company are Charles 
L. Bussing, pioneer liability insurance 
broker; A. Newton Wilson and David 
N. Wilson 


STOTT PANEL MODERATOR 


NAIA Past President on Program of 
Southern Agents Conference at Hol- 
lywood Beach, Fla., April 29 


John C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y., past 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, will be moderator of 
a panel on installment plans at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Agents Conference, 
Fla., April 29-May 2, 
it is announced by Gary E. Gillis, Jr., 
New Orleans, chairman. 

The panel, 


Hollywood Beach 


to be held on the opening 
the conference, will be de- 
voted to a discussion of installment and 
other term and discount plans and their 
effect on agency operations and the pub- 
lic, Mr. Gillis said. Members of the 
panel will include Robert M. Senn, 
Greesboro, N. C.; Claude Vaughan, 


morning of 


Darlington, S. C.; W. F. Rector, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Thom W._ Henderson, 
Norfolk, Va.; Neville G. Allen, Laurel, 
Miss., and Emmett A. Herring, Ham- 


mond, La. 

The meeting, at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, is 
mid-year 
of state 


combined this year with the 
session of the national board 


directors. With the NAIA ex- 


ecutive committee also in session for 
several days previous to the opening 
of the conference, this will bring in 


agency leaders from all over the country 
and the hotel is rapidly filling up, accord- 
ing to George Fairleigh, Atlanta, secre- 
tary of the conference. 

Advance registration form may be ob- 
tained from N: iy headquarters, 96 Ful- 
ton Street, New York City; the South- 
ern Agents Conference, 409° Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia Building, Atlanta, or 
from any Southern state association 
secretary. 


Barkie Partner in General Agency, 
Title Now Barkie, Stross & Company 


Nelson & 
Street, New 
since 1931, 
Barkie, formerly 
department, American 
Aviation 


Stross, 6 East Forty-fifth 
York City, general agency 
announces that Charles A. 
manager, New York 
Casualty and 
American and General Insur- 
has become a partner. 


18 com- 


ance Companies, 


The general agency represents 


panies, including 13 non-stock and five 

stock companies. : 
Mr. Barkie who is well known both 

locally and country-wide, has had ex- 


tensive experience as a broker and com- 


started his insurance 














“Inland Marine Insurance,” Robert B. Pany official. He 
Mulholland, New York City, manager, career with Ashby Lee Biedler, and 
agency department, Marine Office of — has been with the Continental Casualty 
America. as New York branch manager, Metro- 
“Fidelity and Surety,” James F.  politan Casualty as executive special 
Morano, Richmond, assistant manager, agent, vice president of Norwich Union 
National Surety. Indemnity, vice president of P. A. Post 
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& Co. Inc., insurance brokers, United 
States assistant manager of Accident & 
Casualty, manager of New York depart- 
ment of American Casualty and Ameri- 
can Aviation and General Insurance 
Companies. 

Mr. Barkie is president of the Fed- 
eral Grand Jurors Association for the 
Eastern District of New York, and is 
also a member of the New York Athletic 
Club. 

Stross Family Active 

William Stross, Robert J. Stross and 
Raymond F. Stross have been active in 
the Nelson & Stross Agency since its 
inception, and have developed a large 
volume of casualty and fire business. The 
agency has been in operation over 22 
years, and it is the desire to further ex- 
pand business which brought about the 
association of Mr. Barkie as a partner 
in the firm. The agency will now oper- 


ate under the new name of Barkie, 
Stross & Co. 
Mr. Barkie will assume managerial 


duties and will have the title of manag- 
ing director. Robert J. Stross will assist 
Mr. Barkie, and will have the title of 
general manager. William Stross, and 
Raymond F. Stross will devote their 
principal efforts to production. 

Fire and inland marine underwriting 
manager is James T. McShane. He 
has been with the organization for two 
vears, and was formerly employed by the 
Atlas Assurance, Fidelity & Casualty, 
and Pacific Fire. He will be assisted by 
John E. Dreska. 

The casualty and fidelity and surety de- 
partment underwriting manager is Dom- 
inick J. Bambace. He has been with 
the firm seven years. He will be assisted 
by Eugene P. Young. 

The accounting department is in 
charge of Frances Rera who is assisted 
by Pearl Baycash. Losses and claims are 
handled by Rose Ellen Dougherty. 
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“Vigilance”... EQUI a tnt 
















The Marine Office of 
America through its 
thousands of world- 
wide agencies keenly 
observes and contin- 
ually gathers up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of 
shipping conditions in 
every part of the world. 


These Great 
| Member Companies Comprise the . 

\ 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA \. 
3 \ 

* The American Insurance Company 
* American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
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America Fore Building 
Modernization Plans 


CHANGES NOW I IN PROGRESS 
Entire Building Will be Air Conditioned; 
Other Improvements, Also, to 
Completed During 1954 





modernization of the 41- 
at 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York’s 


announced by its 


Complete 
vear-old skyscraper 
a well-known address in 
insurance district, is 
American Eagle Fire. The 
e is one of the companies of the 


owner, / Ameri- 
can Eagl 
Group, which 
Continental, 


Fire and 


Insurance 
addition, the 
Niagara 


America Fore 
comprises, in 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire, 
Fidelity and Casualty. 

The H-shaped building, containing ap- 
proximately 350,000 square feet of usable 


floor space and occupied by America 
Fore, is said to be the largest building 
in New York ever to be fully air con- 


ditioned as an overall project after its 
construction. 

The modernization program, including 
installation of the Carrier Conduit 
Weathermaster System to provide com- 
plete air conditioning, will be accom- 
plished during working hours without 
disrupting normal operations. It is ex- 
pected to be completed by the latter 
part of 1954. 


Extensive Redecorating 


In addition to air conditioning the 
building, there will be an extensive re- 
decorating and improvement program in- 
is ating a new concept in office de- 

gn and operation, as well as new sight- 
engineered lighting, acoustical ceilings 
and new flooring. 

Modern elevators have 


been installed, 
replacing the cage-type ili 


old familiar to 


workers and visitors in the Wall Street 
district. The plans include further 
modernization as well, of the lobby, 
which extends from Maiden Lane to 
Cedar Street. 

The entire building will be air con- 
ditioned, including three cafeterias and 
a recreation area for employes. The 
major portion will be equipped with a 
Carrier Conduit Weathermaster System, 
comprising over 1,600 “under the win- 
dow” outlet units which permit indi- 
vidual room or area temperature control. 


Certain interior portions of the building 
will be air conditioned by an overhead 


duct system. The total refrigeration 
capacity of the system is 1,350 tons, 
which has a cooling effect equivalent 
to the melting of that much ice every 


24 hours. 

Architects for the renovation project 
are Cross & Son; the engineering firm 
is Meyer, Strong and Jones; comeral 
contractors are Irons & Reynolds, Inc.; 
and the air conditioning contractor is 
Kerby Saunders, Inc 


Liberalized Rating 
In Michigan Measure 


rating provision would be 
provided in the Michigan code under 
terms of a bill introduced by Senator 

Hancock agent and chairman 
Senate Insurance Committee, 
with several colleagues. The 
measure is sought by the Michigan As- 
sociation of Insurance Kauss and is not 
opposed by Department authorities. 

The bill would alter the code’s rating 
section to provide that no rate should 
be deemed excessive unless it was “un- 
reasonably” high for the coverage of- 
fered or a “reasonable degree of com- 
petition” did not exist in the area af- 
fected. No rate would be deemed in 
adequate unless it was: “unreasonably” 
low for the coverage provided; its con- 
tinued use would endanger solvency of 
the carrier, or if it unreasonably 
low and its continuance would destroy 
competition, Pp ‘ey ion would be 
made for hearings to determine ade 
quacy or whether a rate was excessive, 
with the commissioner deciding the issue 
presentation of evidence. 


Liberalized 


Leo Roy, 
of the 
along 


Was 


also 


after 


UNDERWRITING PROFITS’ RISE 





Spectator Charts Show 95 Fire Cos. 
Averaged 9% in 1952; Casualty Cos. 
Profits Average 29% _ 
Insurance companies witties fire and 
casualty policies had a better year in 
1952 than they did in 1951, according to 
figures for 165 firms compiled in the 
\pril issue of The Spectator, insurance 
trade magazine. As shown in a chart the 
underwriting profits for 95 companies 
writing principally fire policies, averaged 
9% compared with 1.7% in 1951. Similar 
figures for 70 companies writing mainly 


casualty insurance, showed an increase 
from 0.3% to 2.9% last year. 
Releasing these early totals, Editor 


Cullen writes in the April issue 
‘During 1952 property 


Ls wv 
of The Spectator, ‘ 


insurance management was much con- 
cerned that the incidence of fires and 
accidents would cause record high in- 
curred losses in fire, liability, compensa- 
tion and accident fields. The record of 
165 fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies, gives evidence that their early 


the record of 
A profit re- 
both fire and 


fears were dissipated by 
the latter part of the year. 
sulted in underwriting for 
casualty companies.” 

In addition to releasing 
figures, The Spectator, an authority on 
insurance statistics since 1868, stepped 
out with a new cover 


design and type 
face in the April issue. Another new 


these early 


Wooton, 
discussing 


feature is a column by Paul 
well known correspondent, 
“Washington Trends.” 

In a second chart on important in- 
surance figures, The Spectator, a month- 
ly Chilton publication, showed how $4 
billion was distributed to holders of life 
insurance policies in 1951. The largest 
part, or $1.7 billion in death benefits, 
was followed by $796 million paid as divi- 
dends to policyholders. 

Complete total on activities of fire in- 
surance companies will be published in 


booklet form by The Spectator’s office 
in the Chilton headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, and will be summarized in the 
May issue of of the n 


me ugazine, 


Agricultural 


(Continued from Page 28) 
paid. The Agricultural’s loss in San Fran- 
cisco’s great fire of 1906 was $857,856. 
The company not only paid the loss 


without assessment, but maintained pay- 
ment of dividends and at the end of 
the year had a surplus of $378,000. 

W. H. Stevens, son of Dr. Stevens, 
came with the company in 1881, was 
elected secretary after his father’s death 
in 1897 and succeeded Judge Sawyer 
to the presidency when the latter died 
in 1904. Under the guidance of Stevens, 
pere, and Stevens, fils, the Agricultural 














| The stress and strain of domestic, indus- 
trial, and commercial affairs are alleviated 


by sound and adequate insurance. 


FIRTH of FORTH BRIDGE ~ Scotland’s famous 
Firth of Forth bridge crosses the river at a point 
where the Island of Inchgarvie divides the channel. 


It is interesting to note that 47% of the total weight 


of each of the two cantilevers represents the amount 


of steel needed to resist wind stress at that location. 





90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 




















Memo to President 
Fire or Casualty Company 


Man with senior bank officer 
and public accounting experience 
(Mass. C.P.A.) has ideal back- 
ground for treasurer or financial 
vice president of fire or casualty 
Company. To be available soon. 
Can handle investment portfolio, 
bank relations and office opera- 
tions. Has basic knowledge in- 
surance business. 


For more details and interview 
suggest you write Box 2160, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nas- 
sau Street, New York 38, New 
York. 











entered the self-regulatory associations 
of the business throughout the country. 
Shortly before the death of W. H. 
Stevens in 1924 he was offered the presi- 
dency of National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in which he had served as vice 
president, but ill health prevented ac- 
ceptance. The period of 1904 to 1914 
was marked by the Chelsea and Salem 
conflagrations in Massachusetts which 
did not prevent the company’s continu- 
ous growth. 


Increases Variety of Coverage 


When the U. S. entered the World 
War in 1917 a market was created for 
additional types of property insurance 
and the Agricultural entered new fields. 
These lines, which supplemented its estab- 
lished business, were marine, motor ve- 
hicle, sprinkler leakage, parcel post, riot 
and civil commotion as well as explo- 
sion, 

By 1920 much larger quarters became 
imperative and a modern office building 
to accommodate the additional require- 
ments was constructed being completed 
in November, 1924. 

In 1922 the Empire State Underwriters 
Department was formed. On May 14, 
1924, Percy H. Willmott was elected 
president succeeding Mr. Stevens. With 
the company since 1900 he was instru- 
mental in introducing the Agricultural 
to marine and automobile business, was 
guiding spirit in the design and con- 
struction of the new building, and also 
carried the company into foreign fields 
which eventually were abandoned by 
Agricultural because of the foreign ex- 
change vagaries. 


Organizes Empire State Insurance Co. 


The capital structure of the Agricul- 


tural continued increasing and is now 
$4,000,000. Harvey Rk. Waite became 
president in May, 1928, and a new office 


—chairman of the board of directors— 
was created, first to hold that post being 
H. E. Machold. On July 13, 1928, the 
directors voted to organize an insurance 
company to be known as Empire State 
Insurance Co., which has since been 
successfully operating as a_ subsidiary. 
3v 1929 the Agricultural assets passed 
the $15,000,000 mark. In 1931 the com- 
pany started writing aircraft insurance. 

In the great windstorm of 1950, losses 
under which continued to be reported in 
1951, the loss suffered by Agricultural 
and Empire State combined, were ap- 
proximately $770,000. 


Permitted to Write Casualty 


At the annual stockholders meeting in 
February, 1951, a restated charter for 
Agricultural was approved. This com- 
bined all former amendments, made the 
charter perpetual, and permitted the 
company to write various forms of cas- 
ualty insurance. E. J. Dickey was elected 
president of the company and in Feb- 


ruary, 1952, he asked to be relieved of 
that office and became chairman of the 
board. Robert G. Horr, who had been 


vice president and treasurer since 1948, 
and a director since 1935, then became 
president. 
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Elected Chairman of 
Puerto Rico Rate Bureau 


uv 





Pach Bros. 
ROBERT G. BODET 


At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Puerto Rico Inspection and Rating Bu- 
reau, held recently in San Juan, P. R,, 
Robert G. Bodet, vice president and 
secretary of the Home Insurance Co., 
was unanimously elected chairman of 
the executive committee. G. Norman 
Dorphley, formerly assistant manager of 
the Insurance Rating Bureau of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was elected manager 
and secretary, and Ralph G. Malone was 
elected executive secretary. 

At the same meeting the following 
representatives of prominent San Juan 
agencies were elected members of the 
advisory committee: Jose Luis Hernan- 
dez, J. B. Carrion, Ventura Marin, Mari- 
ano Roses, Carlos Conde. 

Following the meeting a luncheon hon- 
oring the new Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Mariano Nieves Hidalgo, his staff, 
and the advisory committee, was held at 
the Condado Beach Hotel. 

Mr. Bodet has served, in addition to 
the Home, in the past as an executive 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation and the American International 
Underwriters Corporation. He has trav- 
eled extensively in South and Central 
America and the Middle East and speaks 
several languages. 


Security Cos. Name Weldon 
State Agent at Dallas, Tex. 


The Security-Connecticut Insurance 
Cos. announce appointment of Walter J. 
Weldon as state agent in charge of their 
Dallas office. A graduate of Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, Class of 1933, Mr. 
Weldon spent six years with the Ken- 
tucky Inspection Bureau. He then went 
with the America Fore Group as 
Western department engineer. 

In 1943, Mr. Weldon took charge of 
the Cleveland office for the Security- 
Connecticut Companies and established 
it as a multiple-line service office for 
northern Ohio. He will now supervise 
all fire, marine, casualty and bond op- 
erations of the companies in the Dallas 
office. 


LITZENBERG WITH NATIONAL 

Lewis C. Litzenberg, Jr., has been 
appointed special agent in eastern Michi- 
gan for the National of Hartford Group. 
Prior to going with the National Mr. 
Litzenberg, a graduate of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, was employed by the Ohio 
Inspection Bureau at Cleveland, as an 
inspector. He will have headquarters at 
the National of Hartford Group’s De- 
troit office in the Buhl Building, Detroit. 


OTT NATIONAL SPECIAL 

T. H. Ott has been appointed special 
agent for western Michigan to replace 
C. R. Beaver, who has resigned to 
enter the local agency business in Vicks- 
burg, Mich., it is announced by E. H. 
Forkel, vice president of the National 
of Hartford Group at Chicago. Mr. Ott 
will travel the western Michigan field, 
and will be associated with State Agent 
J. F. Borg and Special Agent W. D. 
Voorhees at the National of Hartford 
Group’s headquarters in the Olds Tower 
Building, Lansing. 


N. Y. SOCIETY ALUMNI MEET 





Program for Coming Year to Include 
School Lectures on Fire Prevention, 
Educational Meetings 

Plans for the coming year were out- 
lined at a meeting held March 23 by 
the executive committee of the New 
York Insurance Society’s School of In- 
surance alumni. Major projects to be 
undertaken this year are as follows: 

1. Lectures at high school assemblies 
in the New York area on the general 
subject of fire insurance and fire pre- 


vention. These will be given during Fire 
Prevention Week. 

2. Luncheon meetings for members of 
the Alumni Association at which promi- 
nent insurance men will speak on cur- 
rent problems of the business. 

3. Educational meetings at which 
members will deliver talks on special 
problems existing in their respective 
phases of the insurance business. 

The first general membership meeting 
of the year is scheduled for April 8, at 
5:15 p.m. in the Marine Room of the 
Insurance Society’s Library at 107 Wil- 
liam Street. 





The thieves 
who scoffed at money! 





churchyard. 


milk! 


able business. 


WORLD, 
& Ya, 


In Ceylon, three shadowy figures crept across a 


Through a small casement window, they entered an 
American-owned warehouse. They picked their way 
through hundreds of valuable items. 


But when those barefooted footpads left, all they 
took with them was several dozen cans of condensed 


Milk was more precious than money to these hungry 
thieves. Still, raid after raid depleted a stock worth 
thousands of dollars! 

But that American company recovered every cent — 
through American insurance! It was written by their 
American insurance agent — through American Inter- 
national Underwriters. 

Wherever U. S. dollars are invested, AIU provides 
solid U. S. insurance protection and solid business for 
American agents and brokers. 

These producers have made foreign risks a major 
part of their portfolio — with minor effort. All AIU 
requires is the same information needed for domestic 
risks — then they do the rest! They plan complete cov- 
erage, tailor-made to any business, anywhere in the 
world. Policies are written in familiar contract terms. 
Claims action is on the spot. Payment is made in 
whatever currency premiums are paid — including 
U. S. dollars where local laws permit. 

Start a New Business program now — with a new 
approach. Find the foreign investors in your area — 
and you’!l find a great new source of easy and profit- 


You don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign 
risks. Take them to AIU —and AIU is your expert! 


For full information and literature, write to 
Dept. E of the AIU office nearest you. 


American 
» International 


© Underwriters 


New York 6, New York... ..ccctcscsccees 102 Maiden Lane 
PSGHGOTN UO, NMR sci: dic a eCedcieinein waren eexars 148 State Street 
Washingtin Gon ©es 6 caccccdatelacaucs 317 Barr Building 
Cineaee 4. MNNGIA soins oss a cee chess 208 So. LaSalle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas.......<:...4. +++......-801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif....... .++...-..206 Sansome Street 


Los Angeles 17, Calif.. 


seeeeee--612 So. Flower Street 


Seattle 1, Washington...............815 White Building 
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NAIC Accounting and 
Rates Groups to Meet 


IN CHICAGO ON MAY 4 AND 5 
Collins and Higgins Announce Joint 
Gathering; to Consider Relation 
Between Accounting and Rating 


A joint meeting of the subcommittees 
of the rates and rating organizi itions and 
uniform accounting committees of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners will be held on May 4 and 5, 
1953 in the conference room of the 
State Office Building, 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago. The meeting will begin 
at 10 a.m, on May 4 and will be open 
to all those interested. 

The general subject to be considered 
will be the relationship between uni- 
form accounting and rate making. In a 
report dated October 21, 1952, the uni- 
form accounting subcommittee recom- 
mended appointment of separate sub- 
committees of the uniform accounting 
committee and of rates and rating or- 
ganizations committee to work jointly in 


an effort to define more satisfactorily 
the relationship between uniform ac- 
counting and rate making. 

As a result of this recommendation, 


the rates and rating organizations com- 
mittee, on December 9, 1952, appointed 
a soni rat subcommittee consisting of 
the following: North Carolina, R. F. 
Adkins; Wisconsin, J. Ed. Kennedy; 
California, Frank Montesani; New 
York, Joseph F. Collins, chairman, and 
the uniform accounting committee, on 
ge mes 10, appointed L. H. Sanford, 
Harold Bittell and James J. Higgins, 
York, chairman. 


Subjects for Discussion 


Ne Ww 


As part of their considerations the 
technicians will review the following 
expense groups necessary for 
rate — definitions of expense 


+ 


opics : 


groups; methods of allocation to lines 
of business; the adv: intages and dis- 
advantages of using the results of time 


study and unit count basis of allocation 
of expenses in rate making rather than 
the present method of flat percentage 
loadings; should certain clerical costs in 
acquisition, field supervision and collec- 
tion expenses be subject to an over-all 
maximum production cost allowance in 
rate making while other costs are re- 
coverable as spent; should rating for- 
mulas conform with uniform accounting 
indications; to what extent should the 
responsibility of the uniform accounting 
subcommittee (N AIC) extend to cost 
analyses, other the insurance ex- 


than the 
exhibit, obtained by rating organi- 
zations, 


Rating Procedures and Uniform 
Accounting Methods 


In the report of the uniform account- 
ing subcommittee, dated October 21, 
1952, in which the recommendation was 
made that separate technical subcom- 
mittees be appointed to study the rela- 
tionship between uniform accounting and 
rate making, the following, directly bear- 
ing on that subject, appeared: 

“In August, 1952, letters were sent 
various rate making and trade organi- 
zations by the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee requesting explanations and/or 
opinions with regard to the following: 

“1, Expense groups necessary for rate 
making. 

“2. Definitions of expense groups. 

“3. Methods of allocation to lines of 


business. 





pense 


Loading Expenses in Rates 


“4. Methods of loading expenses in 
rates 

5. Advantages and disadvantages of 
using the results of time study and unit 
count bases of allocation of expenses in 
rate making rather than the present 
method of flat percentage loadings. 

“6. Should certain clerical costs in 
acquisition, field supervision and collec- 
tion expenses be subject to an over-all 
maximum production cost allowance in 
rate making while other costs are re- 


coverable as spent? If so, why? If the 


were con- 


definition of acquisition, etc., 
fined as nearly as possible to selling and 


production expenses, would the use of 
an over-all maximum production cost al- 
lowance be more logical? 

“7, Should rating formulas conform 
with uniform accounting indications ? 


“8. To what extent should the re- 
sponsibility of the Uniform Accounting 
Subcommittee (NAIC) extend to cost 


analyses, other than the insurance ex- 
pense exhibit, obtained by rating organi- 


zations: 
Bases of Allocation 


The industry uniform accounting com- 
mittee, in April, 1952, appointed a sub- 
committee to study the relative eerits 
of different allocation bases as applicable 
to given activities. This subcommittee 
submitted a report to the uniform ac- 
counting subcommittee at its meeting 
of October 21. 

In the report on the December, 1952, 
meeting of the uniform accounting com- 
mittee the following appears with refer- 
ence to this subject: 

“The chairman of the industry uni- 
form accounting committee stated at the 
meeting that the industry subcommit- 
tee’s report has been mailed to various 
organizations for their study and con- 


sideration. This committee will await 
with much interest the reactions of 
industry organizations to the industry 


report. With regard to 
the meaning of the term’s ‘surveys’ as 
used in the industry subcommittee’s re- 
port, the chairman of the industry sub- 
committee reported that he has proposed 


subcommittee’s 
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the following for adoption by the indus- 
try subcommittee: 

“*The industry uniform accounting 
subcommittee in its study preliminary to 
the publishing of the report was con- 
cerned mainly with allocation of salaries 
to primary lines of business. In con- 
sidering the preferred methods of allo- 
cation covered in the report for the six 
activities, the subcommittee did not con- 
template that dollar volume of premium 
or losses would be used as an allocation 








clients through Pearl American. 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 436 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 





THE CLIENT with THE HIGH “‘1.Q.“/ 





He had the highest 1.Q. (Insurance Questions) rating of them all. He 
wanted service. More than that he wanted answers. He could fire ques- 
tions staccato—and he was rarely pianissimo—" . .. prepare recommen- 
dations? .. . eliminate hazards? ... suggest... reduce... review? ... 


But this agent was a pretty smart fellow himself. He knew that for many 
of the answers his own knowledge and experience would have to be 
supplemented by the specialized cooperation offered by Pearl American. 


Agents and brokers throughout the country are calling on Pearl Ameri- 
can for the answers that can’t be furnished without a lot of “digging” 
They depend on Pearl American’s fast, accurate replies. Join the other 
brainy agents who have discovered that Pearl American’s highly trained 
underwriters and fieldmen know the answers. Profit by servicing your 


EARL é ERICAN 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


“a 


NEW YORK, 85 John Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 








basis unless the particular situation 
involved so little salary that whatever 
allocation method was used would have 
little or no over-all effect, ie, if a 
carrier used the preferred methods out- 
lined in the report on practically all 
employes involved in the activities being 
allocated, but found that one or two 
employes in an isolated office could not 
be allocated thereon without undue and 
unjustifiable expense, then dollar pre- 
mium or loss volume might be used for 
these employes without doing violence 
to the over-all result. 

“In the opinion of the committee, 
once the salaries have been allocated to 
primary lines of business in accordance 
with methods outlined in the report, dol- 
lar volume of premiums or losses is an 
acceptable basis for distributing salaries 
to secondary lines of business.’ 

“The chairman of the industry uniform 
accounting committee stated that no 
further studies will be made until the 
reactions of companies and trade or- 
ganizations to the industry subcommit- 
tee’s report have been received.” 


Definitions of Allocated Loss Adjustment 
Expenses 


The Uniform Accounting Bureau of 
the New York Insurance Department 
has for some time been checking in 
company offices compliance with defini- 
tions of allocated loss adjustment ex- 
penses promulgated by rating organiza- 
tions. Such examinations have disclosed 
that companies are interpreting the defi- 
nition of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association in at least four 
different ways. The definition of the 
NAUA is as follows: 

“Allocated loss expenses shall include 


not only adjustment expenses but also 
amounts paid for investigation, legal 
work, expert testimony, appraise rs’ fees, 


rewards and expenses of any kind, which 
can be specifically allocated to the claim 
but not incurred in settlement of the 
company’s liability under the policy.” 
One large company it is_ stated, 
punches on each loss card an average 
amount ascertained by dividing total 
salaries and traveling expenses of ad- 
justers by the number of claims. An- 
other company punches on each _ loss 
card 10% of the loss. Another company 
punches an average amount on each 
loss card obtained by dividing total loss 
adjustment expenses (including salaries, 


rent, postage, etc.) by the number of 
claims. Other companies comply by 
punching only those claim expenses 


which pertain particularly to a specific 
claim. 


AETNA TRANSFERS YOUNG 

Transfer of Special Agent John E. 
Young from Columbus to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is announced today by the Western 
department of the Aetna Insurance 
Group. He will succeed Special Agent 
Verne H. Hart, who resigned on March 
31 to enter a local insurance agency. Mr. 
Young has been a special agent for the 
Aetna in Ohio for several years with 
headquarters at Columbus. 
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PERSONAL ARTICLES FLOATER 


Inland Marine Insurance Bureau Form 
Permits Several Risks Under One 
Policy; Some Rate Reductions 


The Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 
announces a new personal articles floater 
which permits optional coverage under 
a single form of numerous inland ma- 
rine heretofore written only in 
separate policies. With this simplifica- 
tion there go some reductions in rates, 


lines 


except on jewelry classes. The new form 
is designed to become effective on and 
after May 1 in states where it is being 
filed. 

With reference to this filing General 
Manager Harold L. Wayne states: 

“At a meeting a few months ago be- 
tween the property insurance committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
\gents and a committee representing the 
companies, the industry was asked to 
consider simplification of forms to the 
end that a less cumbersome form might 
be prepared under which one or more 
of the personal classes could be insured. 

It was pointed out at the time that it 
was always permissible for a company 
to prepare a combination form under 
which any or all of the separate classes 
might be included, provided the com- 
bination form showed separately the 
amounts of insurance, rates and pre- 
miums for each class and that as re- 
spects each separate class the form 
included, without alteration, each and 
every provision of the Bureau’s filing 
pertaining thereto. 

“Since the discussions with the NAIA 
committee, the Bureau has been review- 
ing our forms for the purpose of deter- 
mining how they might be amended to 
permit preparation of the simplest and 
most logical combination form possible. 
Insofar as form and rule changes are 
concerned, this filing represents the re- 
sults of our studies. 

“While the filing is lengthy, the key 
to it is that the insuring clause and the 
basic exclusions have been simplified and 
made uniform as respects all of the 
pertinent personal classes. Thus, it is 
now possible to prepare a policy under 
which jewelry, furs, cameras, musical 
instruments and silverware may be in- 
sured without the attachment of any 
further riders or endorsements, except- 
ing, of course, the necessary schedules. 
Insofar as certain other personal ar- 
ticles are concerned such as _ golfers’ 
equipment, stamp and coin collections 
and fine arts, provision has been made 


in the simplest possible manner con- 
sistent with sound underwriting, for 
coverage of such property under the 


personal articles floater if and when it 
is so desired.” 


AMA SEMINAR FOR BUYERS 


H. S. Goodwin, Chairman of Insurance 
Sessions in New York, April 8-10; 
Wide Range of Subjects Listed 

A workshop seminar for corporate in- 
insurance buyers will be sponsored by 
the American Management Association, 
April 8-10, Wednesday through Friday, 
in its headquarters at 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York. It will deal 
with the responsibilities of the buyer 
whose insurance functions are only a 
part of his total responsibility. 

Chairman of the insurance seminar 
will be H. Stanley Goodwin, assistant 
vice president, McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., New York. He will be assisted by 
Dewitt F. Blase, Jr., insurance manager 
and assistant to the treasurer, Firth 
Carpet Co., New York. 

Among subjects likely to be discussed 
are buyer’s relationship with the insur- 
ance broker; factors to be considered in 
use of self-insurance, deductibles, or non- 
insurance; important exposures in the 
fields of fire and allied lines and casualty, 
marine, and fidelity insurance; pitfalls 
in co-insurance; claims and adjustment 
procedure in settling losses; records the 
buyer should have on hand; and reports 
he should make to top management. 


EXCESS MANAGEMENT CHANGES 


Germain Executive Vice President, 
Goerlich Vice President and 
Adams Elected Secretary 


Edwin Stewart, president of the Ex- 
cess Management Corp., underwriting 
manager of the Excess Reinsurance 
Association, has announced promotions 
and reelections recently made by the 
board of directors. 

C. F. Germain, a vice president since 
joining the corporation in 1947 was elect- 


ed executive vice president and reelected 
a director of the corporation. Mr. Ger- 
main is also vice president and director 
of the corporation’s wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, the Treaty Management Corp., 
which acts as 
for the Casualty Reinsurance Associa- 
tion of America. 

Hay Watson Smith was reelected vice 
president and director. He is also a vice 
president and director of the subsidi- 
ary corporations. 

Emil A. Goerlich 


underwriting manager 


was advanced to 


the office of vice president from that 
of secretary, which office he had held 
since 1948. Donald E. Bryant, a vice 
president and director of the Treaty 
Management Corp., was elected a vice 
president of the parent corporation. 

Leslie H. Adams, was elected secretary 
of the Excess Management Corp., which 
office he will assume in addition to his 
duties as general counsel. Other officers 
reelected were H. Edward Hill, treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, and Joseph 
G. Lunz, assistant secretary. Herbert 
B. Roth is comptroller of the corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary. 
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NEW BULLETIN ON BI RISKS 


Security-Connecticut Companies Teil of 
Premiums Available to Producers 
by Selling Business Interruption 
To a prospect there’s nothing difficult 
about business interruption insurance. To 
him it’s simply insuring dollars of earn- 
ings in addition to dollars of plant or 
inventory. And dollars of earnings are 
just as important. That’s what the Se- 
curity-Connecticut Insurance Companies 
of New Haven say in a new Agency 
Sales Bulletin just sent to all its agents, 

countrywide. 

“Today 95% of all risks can be protect- 
ed with one of two forms: gross earnings 
or two- item contribution,” says the Bul- 
letin. “Either of these is a lot simpler 
than many property schedules or fleet 
risks. You usually don’t need to ask 
for confidential figures to find the right 
amount of insurance. All you need are 
annual net sales, cost of merchandise or 
raw stock, and in some cases the amount 
of payroll for untrained, easily replace- 
able labor. ; 

“Most big manufacturers and mer- 
chants know all about business interrup- 
tion. But there are thousands upon 
thousands of aie size and small 
businesses without it. Why? Mostly 
because nobody ever asked them. Cer- 
tainly scores and probably hundreds of 
these ‘middle market’ prospects are with- 
in a mile of your office. 

The Bulletin discusses the premiums 
available to the average agent or broker 
through selling business interruption. 
Several examples show the need for this 
protection by merchants, manufacturers 
and service businesses. Manv concrete 
suggestions are made on building pros- 
pect lists, how to “warm up” the pros- 
pects with pre-call mailings, and what 
to say in selling. The companies offer 
a folder on business interruption and 
worksheets for the more widely used 
forms. Two letters are suggested to be 
sent to the prospects in advance of 
personal calls. 


Williamson Honored by 
America Fore Associates 


Ninety officers, department 
friends of Loyal A. Williamson, secretary 
in charge of the fire companies loss de- 
partment of the America Fore Insurance 
Group, gave a luncheon last week at 
the Lawyers Club to honor Mr. William- 
son upon his retirement from active 
business life after 44 years of associa- 
tion with the organization. 

Toastmaster H. G. Roleke, assistant 
counsel of the America Fore legal de- 
partment, introduced as speakers Presi- 
dent Frank A. Christensen, Executive 
Vice President J. Victor Herd, Vice 
President R. N. Caverly, Assistant 
Secretary Henry Barkstedt and Harvey 
Abrams, chief clerk of the loss de- 
partment. 

Tribute was paid to Secretary Wil- 
liamson’s integrity, his administrative 


heads and 


ability and his wise and kindly counsel. 
At the conclusion of these eee Mr 
Williamson was presented with a came 


as a token of the affec tion wit th which weg 
is held by members of the America Fore 
yrganization. 


Camden Fire Appoints 
Bunn Special in Ohio 


Allen M. Mills, vice president of the 
Camden Fire, states that William Bunn, 
Jr., who has been special agent in Vir- 
ginia has been assigned new field duties 
in Ohio. He is being succeeded in Vir- 
ginia by — R. Minor. 


Special Agent Bunn will be associated 
with State Agent Alfred S. Snow and 
Special Agent James Murnane and will 


have his headquarters with them at 
Columbus. Mr. Bunn received his early 
traini ng with New York metropolitan 

gents Wallace — and Company and 
was trained in the home office claim de- 
partment before being appointed special 
agent. 
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your community who have busi- 
ness interests abroad. Some may be 
your clients now. Let them, know 
you can protect their foreign activ- 
ities through AFIA as easily as 
you can handle their domestic 
risks. It’s simple and it’s profitable 
for you. 


REAT construction projects, in- 

stallations, and normal build- 
ing activities in foreign lands face 
ever-increasing hazards. 

Most American business concerns 
prefer insurance protection written 
in American companies — the kind 
they know — and know is sound — 
the kind that American Foreign 
Insurance Association, through 
its member companies, has been 
providing for decades. 

Why not contact the firms in 


AFIA is advertising regularly in 
leading business publications ta 
pave the way for your call. Contact 
the nearest office of AFIA for full 
information on any specific risk. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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161 William Street - New York 38. New York 
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LOS ANGELES OFFICE.......Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE ..ccccccccccccccccccccccees 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE. . «+++ Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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MILLERS NATIONAL FIGURES 


Premiums, Unearned Reserves, Assets 
and Surplus Higher in 1952; Illinois 
Fire Also Reports 

The Millers National premium writings 
were $5,897,135 for the year 1952, an in- 
crease of $394,281 from the previous year. 
Unearned premium reserve at the 1952 
year end was $5,874,345, an increase of 
$351,346. Admitted assets were $11,205,- 
167, an increase of $412,450 and _ policy- 
holders’ surplus at December 31, 1952, 
was $3,733,124, an increase of $93,611 for 
the year. 

Invested assets at December 31, 1952, 
were $9,325,692, of which U. S. Govern- 
ment and other bonds were $7,062,487. 
The company’s investment in Illinois 
Fire stock was carried at $1,689,475 and 
other stocks at $573,730. Cash was $852,- 
028. 

The Illinois Fire, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, reported premium writings for 
1952 at $1,998,241, an increase over the 
previous year of $126,309. Unearned pre- 
mium reserve was $2,063,959, an increase 
of $123,446. Admitted assets were $4,- 
335,755 at the 1952 year end, an increase 
of $499,452 and policyholders’ surplus 
was $1,691,377, an increase of $242,030. 
During the year capital was increased by 
$200,000. Invested assets of the company 
totaled $3,606,067 in United States Gov- 
ernment and other bonds, and _ stocks 
were carried at $94,800. Cash was 
$379,472 


New Jersey Independent 
Adjusters Organize Assn. 


William A. Bruckmann, 9 Clinton 
Street, Newark, N. J., has been elected 
first president of the newly formed In- 
emmy Adjusters Association of New 

sey. 

“The purposes for which the association 
has been formed are: To foster a digni- 
fied standing and merit a high regard 
among insurance companies and the in- 
suring public for the business and pro- 
fession of independent adjusting; to co- 
operate with the insurance fraternity; 
to guide and elevate those engaged in the 
business of independent adjusting so that 
a high standard of ethics will be en- 
couraged and maintained; to protect the 
business of independent adjusting against 
any forms of activity found to be unjust 
or unfair to same; to foster a friendly 
understanding among the members in 
this business, and to encourage the in- 
terchanges of ideas and awareness of 
new developments in the adjusting field. 

Charles Demarest, Newark, has been 
elected vice president; Thomas _ J. 
Decker, Newark, treasurer, and Joseph 
M. Cashin, East Orange, secretary. 

Trustees for the first year, in addition 


to those named above, are: James 
Beaton, Newark; Frank S. Walsh, 
Newark; Louis Goldblatt, Newark; 


Walter D. Roden, Newark; Donald W. 
Clark, East Orange; William B. Ward, 
Newark, and Mark R. Decker, New 


Brunswick. 


AETNA CHANGES ON PACIFIC 

Appointment of two new _ fieldmen, 
recently graduated from the Aetna In- 
surance Group’s multiple line training 
school in the home office, at Hartford, is 
announced by Vice President and Man- 
ager Clyde M. Marshall of the Pacific 
department. Ray C. Selland has been 
appointed special agent to assist Super- 
intendent of Agencies Byron Erdmann 
with head quarters in Sacramento. Har- 
mon R. Barton succeeds Frank Hosick, 
who has resigned to re-enter the gen- 
eral agency business, as a lage gg 9 
of agencies with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS MGRS. 

W. H. Burhop, president, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wis., announces 
the appointment of Carl W. Kroening as 
manager of the claim department and 
of Roy A. Bradberg as manager of the 
underwriting department. 
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Capt. Holden on Marine 
(Continued from Page 39) 


with the ports of departure, call, or 
destination. Here a great variety of 
problems present themselves. Some ports 
are known for their difficult approach, in- 
sufficient depth, absence of good anchor- 
age ground, lack of protection against 
the action of waves, tides, or tidal waves 
which may cause flooding of the docks, 
and shifting sand bars or other obstruc- 
tions. 

“To arrive at a proper rate on any 
insurance risk the underwriter must be 
placed in a position to know the vessel 
with respect to its builder and owner, 
structural plan, material used in con- 
struction, type of propulsion, structural 
strength to resist stresses and strains, 
adaptability to carry various kinds of 
cargo, safety factors, and its age ‘and 
physical condition. 

“A well equipped marine underwriter’s 
office will also possess maps, charts, and 
port publications giving detailed infor- 
mation as to prevailing winds, currents, 
and ocean trade routes, the location of 
lighthouses and radio stations and the 
most pertinent features relating to the 
depth, protection, and facilities of har- 
bors. In short, the underwriter of ma- 
rine insurance, unlike any other type of 
underwriter, must get a vast reser- 
voir of professional knowledge as to 
maritime conditions throughout the 
world, ship construction,’ maintenance, 
operation, general management, and 
safety. 


Knowledge of Goods To Be Insured 


“Just as it is necessary for the under- 
writer to give thought to the physical 
condition of the vessel so it is essential, 
in the case of cargo insurance, to be 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
thousand and one commodities that are 
offered as risks. Each commodity pre- 
sents problems of its own, and the haz- 
ard may, furthermore, vary according to 
different circumstances surrounding the 
shipment. Space limits forbid enumera- 
tion of all factors in this respect, but 
the following will serve to indicate the 
underwriter’s problem in judging a risk: 

“1. The nature of many articles is 
such as to require skilled loading to pre- 
vent unnecessary damage. Thus, where 
a large single-deck steamer is loaded 
with miscellaneous cargo it is important 
to properly arrange the location of vari- 
ous classes of articles, well dunnaged, 
since some may be seriously affected by 
the crushing weight of the top cargo. 

“2. Various commodities are suscep- 
tible to damage from causes, like sweat- 
ing, spontaneous combustion, etc. In 
turn the presence of such goods may 
endanger other contiguous cargo. L iabil- 
ity for such losses are often assumed or 
avoided by underwriters under special 
clauses. 

“3. Sometimes commodities are of 
such a perishable nature that delay in 
the voyage, if caused by a marine peril, 
will subject the underwriter to heavy 
liability. To meet such situations special 
types of vessels have to be utilized. Thus 
refrigerating steamers are specially 
adapted to the carrying of fruit and meat 
products. The underwriter must, in fact, 
take into account the fitness of the ves- 
sel to carry the particular cargo offered 
to him as a risk. 

“4. Certain articles are easily affected 
by salt water or exposure to the ele- 
ments, while others, like lumber, remain 
unaffected. Accordingly, the first class 
of goods may require special protection, 
or certainly storage under deck, while 
the latter class may, from an under- 
writer’s point of view, be carried safely 
on deck if the shipper so desires. Still 
other articles are of such a hazardous 
nature that shipment on deck is essen- 
tial for the protection of other interests 
in the venture, for example, chemicals of 


a certain nature. 

“Not only must the underwriter be fa- 
miliar with the inherent peculiarities of 
all classes of commodities, but he must 
be acquainted with the customs and 
usages prevailing in different trades. To 
a large extent physical environment de- 
termines the methods under which trans- 
portation of goods is conducted; and the 
underwriter, being obliged to serve the 
trade if he desires to do any business, 
must assume the risks peculiar to the 
market in question. 

“Frequently the presence or absence of 
a large tributary area will determine 
the method of shipment prevailing at a 
given port. If the buying occurs in the 
interior the commodity, as for example, 
cotton, may be protected by the under- 
writer through all the stages of trans- 
portation, i.e., from the time it is ginned 
and weighed to the time it is delivered 
at destination. Similarly, producers in 
certain localities desire to have their 
shipments protected from ‘warehouse to 
warehouse.’ 

Must Know Effect of Seasons 

“The effect of seasons in various parts 
of the world is very important in placing 
hull and cargo insurance. Its significance 
to hull underwriters becomes apparent 
when we reflect that many routes of 
travel are subject to more or less pe- 
riodic storms of great violence at certain 


times of the year, or to exceptional ice 
conditions. 

“With reference to cargo insurance, 
the season of the year may be respon- 
sible for a number of special hazards. 
In the first place the nature of the goods 
may be such as to be seriously affected 
by cold or heat. Consequently an un- 
foreseen delay in completing the voyage, 
owing to some marine peril, may pro- 
duce, in view of the inherent nature of 
the commodity, a much greater loss in 
one season than in another. 

“Again, the market for goods of a 
given type at the port of destination, or 
a port of refuge, may vary greatly ac- 





SPECIAL AGENT WANTED 


Well established stock fire insur- 
ance company has opening for 
ambitious man with experience 
to supervise Eastern New York 
Territory. Opportunity great for 
right person. Address 2161, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








cording to the season of the year. Ac- 
cordingly, in case of damage to such 
goods, the underw riter’s prospect of real- 
izing a fair salvage may be small or 
even negligible because of the limited 
need for such goods at that particular 
time. 

“The standard set by certain compa- 
nies owning and operating vessels is of 
great importance to underwriters. 

“Aside from the geographical and com- 
mercial elements of hazard connected 
with a given trade, the underwriter must 
necessarily give thought to the length of 
time during which the risk is assumed.” 
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Tells New York Agents 
To Have Confidence 


CITY AGENTS HEAR ROBINSON 





Yorkshire U. S. Manager Says Compa- 
nies and Agents Have Realistic Ap- 
preciation of Inter-Dependence 


Alan O. Robinson, United States mana- 


ger of the Yorkshire, this week, told 
members of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York to 


their position in 
field will be 
He spoke at 


have confidence that 
the insurance production 
maintained at a high level. 


the luncheon meeting of the association 





D’ Arlene Studios 
ALAN O. ROBINSON 


on Tuesday, attended by many agents 
who have witnessed various restrictions 
placed on their underwriting capacities 
in recent times and have been wondering 
what the future holds. President Russell 
Edgett of the agents’ association pre- 
sided. Stating that agents and compa- 
nies should help one another toward one 
common goal in insurance he stressed 
the factors of appreciation, diligence and 
confidence. 

“First, appreciation,” said Mr. Robin- 
son. “Agents and companies are so oiten 
referred to as ‘partners’ in this great 
business. That is a good and proper 
expression of the relationship but cannot 
be accepted without appreciation of the 
fact that the ‘company’ partner applies 
the risk capital. 





Appreciation of Agent 
appreciation for 
Here, too, is 


“Tust as important is 
the position of the agent. 





private enterprise at work. From the 
early days in the insurance industry it 
was the ) first so Id the policies. 
It wa vho first supplied the 
other field. It was the 
agent rated on a multiple 
line ba 

“We must f appreciate the unusual 

















position which you hold in this metro- 
politan scene. Your activities represent 
more than a system, it is a r of doing 
business developed by a dependent 


uae the stre ability of the 
i iy be 
agents 
their 





inter-dependence 
“Your guidance 
-d not only to help educate and re- 
lé ran producer, but also 
ry development of the 


and leadership is re- 


s of the 





V h we sell You have ac- 
this responsibility when you pre- 
to perform those duties and func- 
branch 





se delegated to 





if - alaried employes 
“Confidence—We have spoken of ap 

ti and diligence, yet without con 
accomplished. 
fundamental 


‘ . 1 
stocK CcCom- 


dence nothing can be 
There must be faith in the 


soundness of insurance, in 





pany insurance, in the agency system, in 
each other as individuals, and, of course, 
in one’s self. There is every reason for 
confidence on the part of the agent. Yes, 
even if we are to mention specifically the 
casualty business. There is today a 
better approach to rating problems. 
There are today many activities having 
to do with accident prevention going on 
which perhaps you could support to a 
ereater extent, all of which can and will 
improve casualty experience.” 


GAB BRANCH OFFICES MOVE 
The General Adjustment Bureau an- 
nounces removal of its offices in Hagers- 
town, Md., and Wheeling, W. Va., to 
new offices. The Hagerstown branch is 
now located at 129 West Washington 
Street and the Wheeling branch office 
in the Hawley Building at Main and 
sridge Streets in that city. 


Meiss: Ad Conference 


(Continued from Page 26) 


support from everyone in insurance ad- 
vertising and in the insurance press. 
Your alertness to opportunities for mak- 
ing friends for this business, your help 
in developing and phrasing basic themes, 
can be important factors in keeping this 
type of day-by-day public relations on 
the beam. This is a Fh tente e ses pro- 
eram in its most direct, most funda- 
mental sense. And men and women who 
are trained in communicating ideas are 
going to be increasingly important to 
the continued survival of our business as 
we know it today. 

“In the past we have tried to com- 
municate a lot of ideas about the prod- 
uct we are selling. We have tried to 
interpret the product. And we have tried 
to glamorize it. We have provided more 
extras and accessories than an auto- 
mobile dealer ever thought of in the 
years after World War II. 

“Perhaps it is time now that we began 
to communicate ideas about the people in 
our business—and about the basic fact 
do have people, and not just 


that we 
adding machines and tabulating ma- 
chines. As far as the general public is 


concerned, property insurance is a face- 


less industry. Its emblem is a piece of 
The men and women whose com- 
integrity 


paper. 


petence, and judgment make 

















SWISS 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 


of Zurich, Switzerland 
Organized 1863 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, ESTABLISHED 1910 


United States Manager 
J. K. BATTERSHILL, INC. 
J. K. Battershill, President 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


have no_ public 


valuable 


that paper 
identity.” 
Too Many Programs Based on Future 

In offering his program Mr. Meiss 
told why he believes public relations 
programs in the past have not been as 
effective as desired. 

“First,” continued Mr. Meiss, “there 
too often seems to be a deliberate at- 
tempt to complicate the subject. The im- 
plication is that public relations is a 
mysterious force that can be bought in 
a nice shiny package and put on display 
near the receptive desk to somehow 
black out all our shortcomings. 

“T do not pose as an expert, but in 
mind, the concept of good public rela- 
tions for an individual or an organiza- 
tion is no more complex than the con- 
cept of the Golden Rule. After nearly 
two thousand years, we are still dis- 
covering that the Golden Rule is a rather 
difficult principle to apply sometimes— 
but not because it is my sterious or com- 
plex. We still need guidance in applying 
that principle. And we also need tech- 
nical help and guidance in developing 
sound public relations, but we should be 
realistic and quit pretending that there 
is any fundamental mystery to the sub- 
ject. 
“The second thing that disturbs me is 
the tendency to think and plan and lay 
out schemes that are going to be put to 
work some time in the nebulous future. 
Most plans that I have seen are com- 
pletely specific on what ought to be 
done—and completely vague about when 
all these things should come to pass. 

“Naturally, the actions we take should 
be determined by the underlying nature 
of the problems we face. Note the em- 
phasis on the word ‘underlying’ because 
too often I think we are inclined to 
regard a specific irritation as a major 
problem. We are irritated by baseless 
attacks on the business, by misguided 
attempts to tell us how the _ business 
should be run, and by gross distortions 
of the facts. If we are realistic we will 
accept these irritations—harmful and dis- 
turbing as they may be—as actually only 
the end results of underlying problems. 
We only delude ourselves when we mis- 
take symptoms for causes. 

Causes of Public Relations Problems 

“The causes of our public relations 
problems, it seems to me, are rooted not 
so much in the structure and operations 
of property insurance as they are in 






























IAC Membership Gains; 
Treasury in Good Shape 


H. V. Carlier, assistant secretary, 
Northern Assurance, as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, reported at its spring meeting 
March 26 in New York that membership 
is now up to 145, a gain of 13 since last 
September, of which 81 are associate 
members. 

Four retired IAC members, long active 
in the organization, have been made life 
members. They are John Ashmead, who 
retired late last year as secretary of the 
Phoenix of Hartford; Joseph A. Gern- 
hardt, who retired February 1 as adver- 
tising manager of National Surety Corp., 
and C. W. Van Beynum, who finished 
his long career as publicity manager of 
the Travelers late last year. 

Mr. Carlier was glad to welcome back 
into the ranks Leslie F. Tillinghast, 
secretary, Great American Indemnity, 
who was one of IAC’s charter members. 
Other new “A” members include Eric 
Arpert, secretary, American Foreign In- 
surance Association; Lewis S. Dabney, 
ad manager, Employers’ Group; Don C. 
Hawkins, assistant secretary, St. Paul 
Fire & Marine; Joseph E. Stevens, 
advertising manager, National Surety 
Corp., and Harry Barsantee, manager of 
public information and advertising of the 
Travelers. 

Two members—C. Haldane Johnson of 
Pathfinder Magazine, and R. G. Tobin, 
editor, Credit & Financial Management, 
died recently and IAC respects were 
paid to their memory. 

Mr. Carlier reported the IAC treasury 
in healthy shape. He announced a spring 
meeting attendance of 107—a creditable 
showing. 





basic problems of human nature and 
human behavior. All business deals in 
property values. But property insurance, 
perhaps more than any other business, 
has to reckon with other values as well. 
We have to reckon with the very human 
reaction of people who pay us money 
year after year, for example. That we 
manage to retain only a tiny percentage 
of that money does not alter the fact 
that we face a customer relationship that 
is unique in its potential for creating 
misunderstandings,” Mr. Meiss stressed. 

“It is an axiom of human_ behavior 
that people are inclined to be unfriendly 
toward people and things that they do 
not know well. We have recognized that 
axiom and have seen it working against 
us for a long while. It is certainly one 
of the underlying problems confronting 
us today. Year after year millions of 
property owners entrust their  hard- 
sarned cash to us. Yet few of these 
people have even a rudimentary under- 
standing of the basic principle of transfer 
of risk that is put to work for their 
own protection. 

“Few of them have ever met an ex- 
ecutive of the company—or heard of 
the company —with whom their local 
agent places their risk. And they rarely, 
if ever, see an insurance company or 
an executive get favorable recognition 
in the public prints. Small wonder our 
customers react the way human beings 
have always reacted since man came out 
of caves and began to live in social 
groups—small wonder they are inclined 
to be a bit skeptical of this insurance 
business. 

“Tt seems to me that another important 
underlying problem is the problem of 
communications—a factor with which you 
are far more familiar than I. As adver- 
tising men and women and as members 
of the press, you know how difficult it 
is to convey even the simplest, clearest 
idea—and how easily that idea or 
message can be bargled or distorted. You 
also know how effectively an untruth or 
a misrepresentation can be registered 
with the public if only it is repeated 
boldly enough and often enough. It is an 
unhappy reflection on all of us in proper- 
ty insurance that, after two and a half 
centuries, we have yet to get across to 
the insuring public a forthright, easily- 
understood concept of the fundamental 
service we perform.” 
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Ocean Marine Underwriters Must Be 


Expert in Many Lines to Pass Risks President Association of 


The importance of the personal factor 
in underwriting ocean marine insurance 
was stressed by Captain Edward C. 
Holden, Jr., vice president, United States 
Protection & Indemnity Agency, Inc., 
New York City, when he spoke before 
the Fordham University School of Busi- 
ness on March 26. He described the 
part marine insurance plays in world 
business. The ocean marine underwriter 





CAPT. EDWARD C. HOLDEN, JR. 


cannot learn many rates or get data on 
individual risks from manuals or other 
printed material. His own personal judg- 
ment and general knowledge are vital 
factors, Captain Holden stated. Pre- 
senting, in part, some factors involved 
in ocean marine underwriting the captain 
said: 

“Taking the business as a whole, there 
is probably no other branch of insurers 
in which success is so largely dependent 
upon the sagacity, keenness of observa- 
tion, and the general specialized ability 
of the individual underwriter to judge 
not only the moral and business qualities 
of men and the inherent character of the 
subject-matter insured, but the effect of 
climate, seasons, adverse physical forces 
prevailing on certain trade routes, trade 
customs, special policy provisions, the 
safety attitudes of management and em- 
ployes, and numerous other considera- 
tions upon any one of a large number of 
risks, as in marine insurance. To a very 
large extent the business is inherently 
a system of estimates, and the impor- 
tance of the judgment and ability of the 
underwriter cannot be over- emphasized. 

“A marine insurance rate is really a 
composite—a general judgment—of all 
the numerous factors which have a bear- 
ing upon the particular risk underwrit- 
ten. 


Importance of Personal Factor 


“Underwriters must emphasize the per- 
sonal factor in marine insurance, 1.e., 
must take into account the profitable- 
ness of the individual insurance account. 
For example, two vessels may be alike 
in all respects, yet under different man- 
agements, the rate of premium might be 
quite different. One owner is very effi- 
cient and safety-minded as a manager, 


attends properly to the vessel’s mainte- 
nance, the appointment of competent 
masters and officers, and makes for him- 
self a reputation for general over-all 
safety and efficiency in operations. The 
other owner, let us say, fails to do 
these things and undertakes to “pinch 
pennies” at the expense of proper main- 
tenance, etc., with the result that his 
losses are many as compared with the 
more prudent owner. 

“To give these two owners the same 
rate would be distinctly unjust as_be- 
tween the owners and an impossible 
proposition to enforce upon the under- 
writer. There is no discrimination in 
giving a lower rate to a well-managed 
and operated company with a good ex- 
perience record than to a not so well 
managed and operated company with a 
bad experience record. 

“With reference to cargo, it is com- 
mon to have a difference in rates on the 
same class of goods on the same steamer 
between the same ports and under the 
same policy conditions. The reason for 
this situation is equally simple. Much 
depends on the character and reputation 
of the exporter. Then too the merchant 
who aims to reduce his losses by proper 
packing and handling and makes good 
salvages should certainly receive a better 
rate than the merchant who is negligent 
in those important particulars. Negligent 
action is to be condemned, not rewarded. 
Again the experience record of those 
concerned is all important. 

“To meet situations underwriters keep 
statistics with reference to individual ac- 
counts. If the business is being carried 
at a loss that fact will soon be revealed 
by the recorded data, and the company 
will then be in a position to apply the 
necessary remedies to reduce the number 
of losses. 

“As a general proposition, the under- 
writer must depend upon the fairness of 
the assured to make known all excep- 
tional circumstances relating to the con- 
dition of the goods, their packing, pack- 
aging, etc. Telling only part of the ‘truth 
often constitutes the worst kind of de- 
ception. Underwriters also experience 
numerous instances of unnecessary and 
unfair claims, a practice often resorted 
to by those who, owing to slender profits 
in their business, have a tendency to use 
the insurance company as a source for 
enhancing their income. All of which 
matters must be considered by marine 
insurance underwriters when quoting or 
taking on a risk. 

Must Consider External Conditions 

“Marine insurance being worldwide in 
scope and activities require that in pass- 
ing on the merits of individual risks, un- 
derwriters must necessarily be  ac- 
quainted with the physical forces and 
topography associated with the voyage 
in question. 

“If storms, fogs, currents, shoals, and 
other natural forces and factors of the 
perils of the sea were non- existent, the 
use of marine insurance would be lim- 
ited merely to protection against fire 
and the acts of man. But the mighty 
forces of nature offer many uncertainties 
to maritime undertakings, and the fre- 
quency and severity of their operation 
varies greatly with the locality, thus 
causing one route to be dreaded much 
more than another, especially at certain 
seasons of the year. 

“Nor is the open ocean voyage the 
only consideration, since many hazards 
confronting underwriters are associated 


(Turn Back to Page 37) 
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the kinds of risks and coverages which 
may be written or classified or identi- 
U. S. Marine Underwriters fied under marine, inland marine or 
transportation insuring powers. 

“This instrument shall not be con- 
strued to restrict or limit in any way 
the exercise of any insuring power 
granted under charter and _ license 
whether used separately, in combination 
or otherwise.” 

The new title under this agreed pro- 
gram shall be “Amended nationwide defi- 
nition” instead of as in the proposal 

“Amended nationwide definition and in- 
terpretation of the insuring powers of 
marine and transportation underwriters.” 

The whole argument was on principle 


JOHN G. HUTCHINSON DIES 
John G. Hutchinson, president of Shaw 
& Begg Ltd., Toronto, Ont., insurance 
managers, died March 19. His wife, two 
sons and a daughter survive. 

















Fabian Bachrach 
WILLIAM A. BONNER 


The Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States held its 
annual meeting March 26. A report was 
given by Donald C. Bowersock, presi- 
dent of the Boston, who has served for 
two years as president of the association, 
and a report was also given by Louis W. 
Niggeman, vice president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, who has also served for 
two years as secretary and treasurer. 

Officers for 1953-54 were elected as 
follows: President, William A. Bonner, 
partner, Chubb & Son; first vice presi- 
dent, Miles F. York, president Atlantic 
Mutual ; second vice president, Louis 
W. Niggeman; executive vice president, 
Carl E. McDowell; treasurer-secretary, 
Emil A. Kratovil, executive vice presi- 
dent, Carpinter & Baker. Edward R. 
King continues as assistant secretary. 





You Get 
This “Extra” 


From Phoenix - Connecticut 
: Fieldmen 


One concern of ours is that you 
prosper. Often the methods used 
in running an insurance office 
spell all the difference between 
success and failure. To bring you 


MARINE DEFINITION MEETING 


Agreement on Preamble After Indus- 
try Proposal Meeting Opposition 
From Several Companies 

Divergent views in the insurance in- 
dustry with reference to a uniform defi- 
nition of marine underwriting powers 
were reconciled at a meeting in Chi- 

cago of a committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
headed by Artemas C. Leslie of Penn- 
sylvania. The North America Compa- 
nies presented one view generally sup- 
ported by several other carriers while 
the industry committee working with the 
NAIC presented a proposed draft that 
drew opposition from the North America. 

The whole matter will come before the 
NAIC meeting in June in San Francisco 
In December in New York it was agreed 
that maintenance of the definition, f fol- 
lowing revisions to bring wide support, 
was desirable. 

The new preamble to which general 
agreement was reached in Chicago is as 
follows: 

“The purpose of this instrument is , 
to describe kinds of risks and cover Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
ages which may be classified or iden Executive Offices: 
tified under state insurance laws as 52 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Connecticut 


marine, inland marine or transporta- TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 


tion insurance, but does not include all 


the latest facts about low-cost in- 
surance office operation, we run 
an Agency Management Service 
Deparment. Find out how this 
department can help you, simply 
by writing to.. 


W “PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
The Phoenix Insurance Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co, 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co, 

Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
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Zurich Makes Branion 
Detroit Branch Manager 


WAS EASTERN MANAGER IN N. Y. 





Succeeds Maas Who Joins Detroit 
Agency; Group Opens Grand Rapids 
Office With Oliver as Manager 





Robert V. Branion has been named 
manager of the Detroit branch office of 
the Zurich-American Insurance Cos. He 
succeeds Albert W. Maas, who is leav- 
ing the Zurich to become a partner in 
an insurance agency in Detroit. Mr. 
Maas has been with the Zurich since 
1937 and has been manager at Detroit 
for the past six years. 

Concurrently the Grand Rapids service 
office of the Zurich is being made a full 
branch office, with Fred H. Oliver as 
manager. New quarters in the People’s 
National Bank Building will be occupied 
early in April. 


Joined Zurich in 1932 


graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been in the 
insurance business since 1923. He joined 
the Zurich in 1932 and has served suc- 


Mr. Branion, 


cessively as assistant manager of the 
Philadelphia branch; manager at Pitts- 
burgh; manager at Philadelphia; super- 


intendent of agents in the eastern de- 
partment at New York; and manager 
of the eastern department. The consoli- 
dated activities of the eastern and metro- 
politan departments continue under the 
direction of oo P. Cunningham, 
assistant U. S. manager in New York. 

Long active in the affairs of the In- 
surance Federation of New York, Mr. 
3ranion was elected chairman of its ex- 
ecutive committee at its 35th annual 
meeting in November of 1949. He had 
served the previous year as luncheon 
chairman at the annual meeting and was 
vice chairman of that committee at the 
meeting at which he was elected execu- 
tive committee chairman. 

Mr. Oliver attended Boston University 
and entered the insurance business in 
1926. During World War II he saw ac- 
tive service with the U. S. Navy and at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant commander. 
He became associated with the Zurich 
in 1946 as a field representative servicing 
western Michigan, and in 1951 he was 
made superintendent of agents at De- 
troit. j 

With the establishment of full branch 
office facilities at Grand Rapids, that 
office will now provide a complete un- 
derwriting, audit, engineering, and claim 
service for agents and insureds in the 
western Michigan area. 


Taft Makes Sharp Retort 
To Compulsory Proposal 


A — retort to California Attorney 
General Edmund G. Brown for his un- 
heralded public recommendation that the 
legislature enact a compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance law, was delivered 
by Perry H. Taft, Pacific Coast mana- 
ger of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies. Mr. Taft declared 
that the Attorney General is in no posi- 
tion to give the people of California all 
the facts they should know about “such 
a vast and complex subject as compul- 
sory automobile insurance on such short 
notice.” 

Mr. Taft cited three firm rejections of 
such measures within comparatively re- 
cent years and said it stands to reason 
that the very least the people have a 
right to expect is that an appropriate 


legislative body shall make a comprehen- 
sive study of the whole problem of motor 
accidents. 





ROBERT V. BRANION 





Mass. Indemnity Promotes 14 

The recent annual meeting of Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity of Boston featured 
the election of four new directors and 
promotion of 14 to higher rank in the 
company. New directors are Jarvis Far- 
ley, now secretary-treasurer and actu- 
ary; James C. McDonough, now vice 
pre Poe and agency director; W. Leroy 
Temple, now vice president- general 
counsel, and Roger Billings, Jr., now as- 
sistant secretary. 

The oar eae was also announced of 
Arthur G. Carver, treasurer and general 
counsel, and Dr. A. B. Shoemaker, vice 
president-medical director, after many 
years of fine service. By-laws of the 
company were amended to create addi- 
tional offices and the following were 
elected in addition to above named: 

Harold J. Tripp, first vice president 
and assistant general manager; M. L. 
Ross, vice president and chief under- 
writer; H. L. Bruette, assistant vice 
president- claim m: inager ; Dr. K. GC. Lar- 
com, Jr., assistant vice president and 
medical director; C. R. Hopkins, first as- 
sistant secretary and chief accountant; 
C. M. Gebauer, assistant secretary and 
agency secretary; R. L. Peterson, assis- 
tant secretary and assistant claim mana- 
ger; B. B. Caldwell, assistant secretary 
and assistant underwriter; M. B. Hardin, 
first assistant treasurer and associate ac- 
tuary, and Mildred F. Harris, assistant 
treasurer and IBM supervisor. 


Surety Bond Producers 
Plan New York Meeting 


SPEAKERS’ LIST ANNOUNCED 





First Session Held Jointly with Execu- 
tives; Two Panel Sessions Scheduled; 
Phelps Smith to Preside 





Production problems will be explored 
and issues of current importance in the 
surety business and construction field 
will be examined when the National As- 
sociation of Surety Bond Producers holds 
its annual meeting April 13-14 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The two- 
day program lists outstanding speakers 
and will attract leading surety bond pro- 
ducers from all sections of the country 
as well as prominent surety company 
executives and other interested officials. 

With H. Phelps Smith, Nashville, pre- 
siding, the opening session will be a joint 
meeting with surety company executives 
and representatives of other producers’ 
organizations. Speakers scheduled to 
address the meeting and their subjects 
are as follows: 

C. P. Street, Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent, Associated General Contractors of 
America, on “Contractors and Surety”; 
Howard M. Starling, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Surety Association of 
America and the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies, “Surety Services 
in Washington Today”; William White- 
sell, manager, recovery "division, General 
Adjustment Bureau, New York, “Subro- 
gation”; Edward H. Cushman, Philadel- 
phia, general counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Surety Bond Producers, ‘“As- 
signments”; Alexander Kerner, vice 
president, U. S. Guarantee Co., “Joint 
Ventures.” 

Two Panel Discussions 


Two panel discussions will feature the 
meeting. The first panel, on “Contract 
30nd Underwriting—Producer and Home 
Office Relationship,” will. present the 
company viewpoint by E. Milton Smith, 
vice president, Fidelity & Deposit Co., 
and that of the producers by Carl 
Dauksch, Columbus, Ohio, second vice 
president of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers. The second 
panel, on “Major Contributing Factors to 
Increasing of Loss Experience—Contract 
Surety,” will present Charles G. Roth, 
attorney in charge, construction contract 
division, National Surety Corp., and 
Durel Black, New Orleans, a past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Sure- 
ty Bond Producers. 

Remaining sessions will be devoted to 
conference discussions, with election of 
officers winding up the meeting. 


COLEMAN ELECTED UMS HEAD 


James F. Coleman, executive ‘vice 
president of United "Medical Service, 
Inc., New York’s Blue Shield Plan, was 


elected president and a member of the 
board of directors at the annual meeting 
March 24 in New York City. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd who will 
continue to serve as chairman of the 
board. 








When we say 


"It's Easiest to Sell the Best!" 
we MEAN JUST THAT! 


For the finest in Accident & Health, Hospitaliza- 
tion, Surgical and Medical coverages—look ’em all 
over—but don’t overlook the National. 


Coverages on Individual, Franchise and Group Basis 
Including Family Policies 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 

















Leibowitz Promoted to 


Statistician of Bureau 
The promotion of Philip Leibowitz to 
statistician of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters was announced 
this week following the executive com- 
mittee meeting. Mr. Leibowitz, who is 
in his 30th year with the bureau, is now 
an appointed officer of the organization. 
Following his schooling abroad and 
attendance at St. John’s University in 
Brooklyn, where he majored in business 
administration, Mr. Leibowitz joined the 
bureau as an assistant to Marcus Melt- 
zer, then chief statistician. Upon Mr. 
Meltzer’s death in 1931 Mr. Leibowitz 
became assistant to C. G. VanderFeen 
who was named Mr. Meltzer’s successor. 
Mr. Leibowitz was promoted to the 
rank of statistical supervisor in 1944 
when Mr. VanderFeen resigned from the 
bureau to join National Surety Corpora- 
tion where he is now vice president. 
One of the ablest in his field, Mr. 
Leibowitz is a member of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty Accountants & Statis- 
ticians and of Insurance Accountants & 
Statistical Association. He is also active 
in Boy Scout and Cub Scout work in 
Brooklyn, 


IS AWARDED DIEMAND TROPHY 


Philadelphia Office, Indemnity of North 
America, Is Winner; Special Award 
to Washington Office 
The Philadelphia metropolitan office of 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America has won the Diemand Trophy 
tor 1952, it is announced by Herbert P. 
Stellwagen, executive vice president of 
the company. A special award of merit 
has also been given to the Washington, 

D. C., service office of the Indemnity. 

The Diemand Trophy is a handsome 
silver plaque, mounted on ebony, which 
was designed by the noted jewelers and 
silversmiths, J. E. Caldwell Co. of Phila- 
delphia. It was established in 1936 by 
John A. Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America Cos., to 
be awarded annually to the Indemnity 
service office showing the best all around 
excellence of operations, especially in the 
servicing of agents and brokers. 

The Philadelphia metropolitan office 
also won the Diemand Trophy in 1937, 
1941, and 1944. The office is under the 
leadership of General Manager E. S. 
Page, Jr., and en Manager Wil- 
liam P. Arnold, 

Joseph E. ivik recently promoted 
to manager of the Indemnity’s Los An- 
geles office, was manager of the Wash- 
ington service office when the production 
record, which merited the special award, 
was established. Moylan E. Smith is the 
present manager. 


PLAN FLEET SAFETY PROGRAM 


Employers’ Group Will Conduct Series 
of Six Conferences at Springfield, 
Mass.; McKenna To Be in Charge 
In cooperation with the Safety Council 
of Western Massachusetts, the Employ- 
ers’ Group Insurance Cos. of Boston will 
present a series of six fleet safety con- 
ferences in Springfield, Mass., starting 
April 14. Each Tuesday evening the 
meeting will be held from 7:30 to 9 
o’clock in the Sheraton Hotel for fleet 
operators, fleet drivers, supervisors, per- 
sonnel managers, safety engineers and 

safety committee members. 

The sessions are expected to serve as 
a refresher for those who already have 
fleet safety programs and as a stimulus 
and basis for sound safety programs 
where none exist at present. The pro- 
gram has been planned so as to benefit 
small fleet operators and drivers and 
large fleets as well. 

According to Henry F. McKenna, su- 
pervisor of safety engineering for the 
Employers’ Group, who is in charge of 
the program, conference groups of 20 
to 25 persons each will be formed from 
the total registration. Each group will 
have a qualified and experienced confer- 
ence leader, a safety engineer from the 
Employers’. 
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Spring Meeting in New York of Insurance Advertising 


Conference 





Neumann Extends NAIA 
Congratulations to IAC 


FOR ADVERTISING AWARDS 


Gratified to Know That Conference Will 
Annually Recognize Effective 
Advertising of Producers 


Joseph A. Neumann of Jamaica, L. Le 
NAIA executive committeeman who di- 
rects the public relations activities of the 
organization, expressed to the Insurance 
Advertising Conference during his dinner 
talk at its spring meeting March 26 in 
New York appreciation of 
the production of the industry, 
both brokers and agents, for IAC’s fine 
gesture of recognition to those producers 
who annually excel in advertising and 
sales promotion in their local communi- 
ties. In making the 1952 presentations 


Mr. Neumann said: 

“It is indeed gratifying to know that 
intelligent application of the tools of sell- 
ing which members of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference make available to 
producers, does not go unnoticed. 

“Materialistic and mundane as is the 
American entrepreneur and the inde- 
pendent insurance producer, he is not 
averse to a pat on the back, a testimonial 
dinner, a parade, in other words, a visible 
token of appreciation of his accomplish- 
ments. Of such, are the awards that 
shall climax this evening’s program. You 
who fathered these awards have every 
right to expect the seed that prompted 
your action to bear fruit at crossroads 
America, through proper cultivation and 
nurturing by agents and_ brokers. 
publicly commit the production forces 
of our industry towards that end, both 
from a desire of appreciativeness and 
the demands of necessity. We producers 
are sincerely grateful and we want you 
to know it.” 


The 


In addition to the five winners whose 
names and deeds are recorded in another 
column, Mr. Neumann recognized the 
following agencies who, in the opinion 
of the judges, deserved “honorable men- 
tion” in IAC’s advertising competition : 

Division 1I—Cipares Insurance Agency, 
Michigan City, Ind.; division I11I—Robert 
- Van Dyke Insurance Agency, Glens 

Falls, N. Y., and Plant & Stevenson, De- 
catur, Ga; division I[¥V—McDowell In- 
surance Agency, Ames, Iowa, and Mc- 
Reynolds & Dreier, Evansville, Ind.; di- 
vision V—George B. Fisher & Co., Hart- 
ford, and Latham-Stevens Co., Harris- 
burgh, Pa. 

Jack Safley, the young agent from 
Temple, Tex., a city of 30,000, who won 
the top award, was on his first visit to 
New York and he was much impressed 
by IAC’s hospitality and that of the com- 
pany home offices he visited. 

The Ad Conference members in turn 
were impressed by his modesty when 
Mr. Neumann handed him the coveted 
“Oscar,” a bronze statuette, and after 
listening to his appreciative acknowledg- 
ment President Rhea Hurd remarked: 
“This is the first time I have ever seen 
a modest Texan.” 


the sincere 
forces 


“Honorable Mentions” 


IAC’s 30th Anniversary To 
Be Observed Sept. 13-15 


Executive committeemen and officers 
of Insurance Advertising Conference 
Started to make plans for its 1953 annual 
meeting on March 27 immediately fol- 
lowing the spring gathering in New 
York. Scheduled for Skytop Lodge, Pa., 
in the Poconos, September 13-15, this 
meeting will mark the 30th anniversary 
of the Conference. Irving D. Bothwell, 
printing and publicity superintendent of 
the Commercial Union Group, who is 
IAC’s vice president, will be in charge of 
the program building. 





Versatility of Company Ad Managers 
Shown in LAC Panel Discussions 


N. Y. Spring Meeting Stars Messrs. T. R. Taylor, Kennedy, 
Miller, Alden Taylor, Schenke, Helm, Smitheman, Tray- 


nor, Duncan, Russell, Clement and Sherlock 


By Wat ace L. CLapp 


Under the stimulation of panel chair- 
men who demonstrated ability to pro- 
voke discussion on a variety of problems, 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
held a lively spring meeting, March 26, 
at Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, which 
was considered one of the most informa- 
tive in many a year. Described as a 
workshop session by Irving D. Both- 
well, Commercial Union Group, who as 
IAC vice president was the program 
chairman, this one-day meeting clicked 
from start to finish. Attendance reached 
a new high of 107 including many out- 
of-towners. 

Rhea Hurd, Jr., president of the con- 
ference, under whose leadership prestige- 
building progress has been made in the 
past year, extended the welcome and em- 
phasized the versatility of IAC members 
in the handling of a multiplicity of ad- 
vertising and public relations problems 
for the companies they represent. “We 
should not be typed as specialists in any 
one particular activity, but can and have 


demonstrated usefulness to all depart- 
ments of our respective companies,” he 
said. 


Mr. Hurd in turning the morning ses- 
sion over to Vice President Bothwell, 
gave recognition to his fine job as pro- 
gram chairman; extended a well de- 
served compliment to Norris P. Browne, 
Aetna Insurance Group, for his work as 
chairman of the 1952 awards committee, 
and to William H. Doty of The Spec- 
tator for his editorship of the improved 
IAC monthly bulletin, now enlarged to 
four pages. In his role as toastmaster 
at the banquet, an innovation at Ad Con- 
ference gatherings, Mr. Hurd was in 
particularly good form. 


Ramsay Taylor Chairman of First Panel 


First panel discussion, under the chair- 
manship of T. Ramsay Taylor, United 
States F. & G., featured the work being 
done by advertising departments to im- 
prove public and stockholder _— 
Participants were V. Hal Kennedy, Kan- 
sas City Fire & Marine; Harry A. Miller, 
Fire Association Group, and Alden Tay- 
lor, Phoenix of Hartford. Audience par- 
ticipation was encouraged and there was 
plenty of it. 

Ramsay Taylor led off with an appre- 
ciation of insurance as an effective, es- 
sential and well ordered enterprise. He 
spoke of industry activity at the local 
and national level, pointing to fire and 
accident prevention, the emphasis on 
traffic safety, car driving courses for 
high school students, etc. He credited 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies for 
the following philosophy of insurance: 
Our responsibility to the public is to 
help prevent losses as well as to pay for 
them. 

Mr. Taylor said the job of company 
advertising departments should be to 
give the insuring public an understand- 
ing of the purpose of insurance. In this 
connection he offered these constructive 
thoughts: 

“Insurance advertising as a whole is 
too self-conscious and is seemingly ill at 
ease. We should guard against an over- 
tone of apology in our messages, espe- 


cially those in national magazines. Per- 
haps our timidity is because we are 
afraid of being misunderstood. Gener- 


ally and too often we talk to our agents 
and ourselves. 
“We are overlooking a bet when we 


do not attempt to convince the public 
that insurance is an essential, vital op- 
eration. We should build a more catholic 
understanding of the importance of in- 
surance and its functions.” 

Harry G. Helm, Glens Falls Group, 
agreed with Mr. Taylor that insurance 
advertising reflects timidity but he said 
the problem facing the ad manager is to 
get top management approval for telling 
the public the full story of the usefulness 
of insurance. 

Another difficulty, in Mr. Taylor’s 
opinion, is the public impression that 
insurance is an intangible and therefore 
hard to explain. However, as another 
speaker pointed out, the tangible quali- 
ties of insurance are all around us. For 
example, it is an integral part of the 
building of a big bridge, as a surety bond 
guarantees its completion. Another big 
tangible is the loss payment. 

Theodore W. Budlong, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, said that in order 
to reach the general public insurance ad- 
vertising should have “snap, crackle and 
pop.” In turn, Dwight Ely, Ohio Farm- 
ers, urged that company ads should put 
the right words to use in the mouths 
of agents. He was followed by Harry 
Miller, Fire Association, who said: 

“In our advertising let’s convey the 
impression that we are people dealing 
with people; not a monster financial 
corporation talking impersonally. This 
is where the agent comes into the pic- 
ture as he can best convey to the public 
what we are doing.” 


Annual Reports as Public Relations Aids 


V. Hal Kennedy, who has spent most 
of his business life in the investment end 
of insurance, demonstrated, however, his 
keen sense of public relations in speak- 
ing on the company annual report. 
While encouraging progress has been 
made in recent years to make these re- 
ports more attractive and easier to read, 
Mr. Kennedy sees further need for im- 
provement. He would keep to the mini- 
mum the technical language “which is 
not even comprehensible to investment 
men, bankers or the average insurance 
person.” 

He put the question: “Why limit your 
report to a lot of dull statistical figures 
in order to satisfy the state require- 
ments? It will cost a few thousand dol- 
lars anyway, just to get enough of such 
reports printed to scatter around the 
country. Why not spend just a little 
more and produce something that does 
a selling job for you, that brings the 
company to life and makes your stock- 
holders happy to own your shares? Why 
not include such items of interest in the 
report as the future plans of the com- 
pany, what it is doing for improvement 
of general insurance problems, and for 
its field and home office representatives ? 
If you do, you will find that your em- 
ployes will be proud to work for you, 
and your agents will likewise be proud 
to represent your company.” 

Mr. Kennedy declared that an annual 
report worthy of the name should be 
informative, educational, reasonably sim- 
ple in its wording, and truthful. “If it 
has these qualities,” he said, “then it will 
do both a selling and public relations 
job in a manner that no other form of 
communication can or will do.” 

Would Treat the Report as Advertising 

When questioned as to his techniques 
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in building the annual report of Kansas 
City Fire & Marine, a unique job be- 
cause of its so-called gadgets,” Mr. 
Kennedy explained that he was fortunate 
in having a sales-minded president who 
gave him leeway in building a human in- 
terest story around the report each year. 
He said: 

“I treat the report as if it were an ad- 
vertising piece. The facts and figures 
about the year’s results are turned over 
to me for editing into every day lan- 
guage. The objective is to produce a 
booklet that will really do a sales and 
public relations job for the company 
... If you wonder why we have used 
three dimensional devices, phonograph 
records, etc., it is because we are a 
small company and realize that our re- 
ports, no matter how informal and 
friendly we try to make them, would not 
be too well read, even by our stockhold- 
ers, unless we do the unusual to increase 
our readership.” 

In summing up Mr. Kennedy pleaded 
that top company management take a 
look out of “those ivory towers” so as 
to realize that no company can grow and 
prosper today with a strong, enthusiastic 
group of stockholders, agents and em- 
ployes behind it, and that the easiest, 
simplest way of accomplishing the big- 
gest part of that objective is through 
the annual report. 

In the discussion which followec 
Hurd, Edmund V. Schenke, Royai- 
Liverpool Insurance Group, and Harry 
Miller urged that home office personnel 
be made a part of the annual report, 
i.e, what the company is doing for its 
employes. 

Recognition of Inspection Bureau Work 

Mr. Miller’s contribution to the panel 
was to direct attention to the work of 
the various inspection and rating bureaus 


1, Rhea 


for which they receive little or no 
credit. He said that the public should be 
made aware of the service of these bu- 


reaus in inspecting electrical codes, wir- 
ing, etc. “It is work performed and paid 
for in part or almost in total by the 
insurance industry—a job which protects 


human lives and saves dollars,” he de- 
clared. : 
Mr. Miller felt that the Ad Confer- 


ence should foster a plan whereby the 
companies would agree upon a tag at- 
tached to all wiring jobs and electrical 
inspections, indicating that the work was 


done by such and such rating bureau, 
“sponsored by the stock fire insurance 
companies.” Mr. Budlong said the Na- 


tional Board has made several steps in 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Five Awards in LAC’s “Best Use of 


Advertising” Competition Presented 


Jack Safley of Temple, Tex., Won Top Prize; Citations Re- 
ceived by Agents Mittelbusher, Pech, Story and 
Murch of Barney & Barney 


first annual 
competition, 
Advertising 
brokers in 
have been 


The five 
“best use of 


winners in the 
advertising” 
sponsored by the Insurance 
Conference for agents and 
he United States and Canada, 
announced by Rhea Hurd, American- 
Associated Cos., president of the Con- 
ference. Expressing his gratification over 
the interest shown in this contest by 
insurance producers countrywide, Mr. 


Hurd listed the following as the selec- 
tions of a board of judges to receive the 
awards peuisiied by the IAC for excel- 
lence of advertising done in 1952. 

Jack Safley Insurance Service of 
Temple, Tex., is the winner of the 
bronze statuette, the top award, repre- 


highest degree of excellence 


senting the 
advertising by an agent or 


in use of 















broker, r rdless of his premium in- 
come, This agency Oo qualified ¢ is the 
winner in its particular premium income 
bracket and received the Division | 
citation 

R. R. Mittelbusher Insurance Agency 

f Davenport, Iowa, is winner in Division 
II: the Pecl Agency of Chicago, ranked 
first in Division III, with Roger Clarke 
Insurance, of Frederick re. Va. as 
Division IV winner, sarney & 
Barney of San Diego, Calif., ranking as 
No. I in Division V. Citations have been 
awarded to all of these agencies 

Norris P. Browne, Aetna Insurance 
Group, who is IAC executive committee- 
man, did an outstanding job in conduct- 
ing the contest as lairman of the 





awards committee. He joined with other 





officers and members of the Ad Con- 
ference in cor tulating the winners 
Present ition of the awards was made 


by sti 1 A. Neumann, prominent 
Jamaica, .. I. agent wl member 
of the cinder committee _ Nz ition I 
Association of Insurance Agents, at the 
banquet | in connection with the IAC 
spring meeting on March 26 at Vander- 


bilt Hotel, New York City 
Impressed by _— Quality of Entries 


Oo 14 a 




















It was broug out on that occasion 
that the Sa ng in the competition were 
impressed by the high quality of the 
great majority of the entries; also that 
many agents gave considerable thought 
and consideration to the type of adver- 
tising campaign which would be most 
pr rodt uctive in their respective territories. 

judges also recognized that condi- 
ti ary and that what will be success- 
ful in one locality will fail in another. 
Likewise, other csi eoen vary, such as 


the availability of newspapers, the num- 
ber and frequency of publication, the 
coverage of radio stations and whether 
there is a local station, and whether the 
business is type that is handled 
by mail or by personal t 

1 


contact. 





Over-all, the judges considered this 
com] etition as healthy and timely from 
the standpoint of an interchange of 
information, and declared that the many 
ori ginal wn which were brought forth 


vould be of great value and 
America Agency System.” 
‘eat rd of judg xeS Was composed of 
Reg 1 Clough, president of “Tide” 
adneitiniog trade magazine; John O. 
Cole of Despard New York, 
governing committee chairman, National 
Association of Insurance Brokers and 
board member of Insurz ance Brokers’ 
Association of the State of New York; 
Raymond D. Parker, president, Parker- 
Allston Associates, Inc., insurance adver- 
tising agency; Ralph E. Richman, vice 
president, The National Underwriter, and 
Louis A. Vincent, general manager, 


help to the 











& Co., 





Board of Fire Underwriters. 


National 
Safley, Civic-Minded Agent 
Safley, 
Temple, Tex., to 


who came to New York 
receive the top 
operated his own agency 

September 15, 1952. He 
architectural engineering at 
University of Texas and studied naval 
architecture at Mercer University when 
a member of the Naval Reserve. He saw 
16 months’ service in the U. S. Navy 
during World War II, assigned to the 
New Guinea Command in the Pacific. 
Thereafter he returned to the University 
of Texas and continued his engineering 
major until] June, 1947. 

The same month Mr. Safley joined 
Retail Credit Co. at Fort Worth, Tex., 
as an inspector, followed by a year’s ex- 
perience as manager of its direct report- 
ing station in San Angelo, Tex. He re- 
signed June 1, 1951, to become a special 
representative for Republic National Life 


Jack 
from 
award, has 
only since 
majored in 


of Dallas. Then in April, 1952, he entered 
the fire and crsualtv field with Joe 
Driskell & Co., Fort Worth. He took a 
15-week salesmanship course following 
which he was selected to direct the Dale 
Carnegie Speech course for 15 weeks. 


He then became imbued with a desire to 
go into bus‘ness for himself. 

Granted a license by the State of 
Texas in August, 1952, he began business 
on September 15. 

Mr. Safley has many and varied activi- 
ties, notable among them being his keen 
interest in Red Cross drives, bov scout 
ictivities, church work, the Crippled 
Children Society of Fort Worth, the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents, 


the NAIA and NALU. He has three 
vears’ work toward his CPCU degree, 
having studied at Texas Christian Uni- 


versitv—Evening College. 


R. R. Mittelbusher Was Formerly 
Company Vice President 


R. R. Mittelbusher, Division II winner, 
started his insurance career in 1925 with 


the old Security Fire Insurance Co. of 
Davenport, Iowa, as an office boy. He 
was named field representative for Illi- 
nois in 1931, and in 1940 helped to or- 


marine 
was 
1946, 


Secre- 


inland 
later he 
and, in 


ganize the company’s 
department. Five years 
named agency supervisor 
upon the death of E. E. Soenke, 
tary of Security Fire for many years, 
he was designated his successor. At that 
time he was made secretary and general 
manager of the company. 


Control of Security Fire passed to 
Hawkeye Casualty of Des Moines and 
Mr. ‘Mittelbusher was appointed a vice 
president in the Hawkeye-Security or- 


January, 1949, he resigned 
to form his own agency at Davenport 
which is his birthplace. Starting from 
scratch, he has developed the agency in 
four years’ time into a well diversified 
operation and with a premium volume of 
$45,000. 

Mr. Mittelbusher has recently com- 
pleted a term as president of the Daven- 
port Fire & Casualty Insurance Board 
and as coordinator of all city business 
which is handled through this board. One 
of his civic ee well reported in 
the Davenport local newspaper, was to 
serve as chairman for Kids’ Day activi- 
ties. In this capacity he created the 
slogan, “A Shine for a Buck for a Kid 
Out of Luck”. To help the cause Daven- 
port Kiwanians became shoe shiners for 

day in the business district, emulating 
the example set by Columnist Jimmie 
Fidler of Hollywood. 


ganization. In 


Agents Honored for Outstanding Advertising 





Left to right at IAC’s banquet at which 1952 advertising awards were presented, are 
Norris P. Browne, Aetna Insurance Group, chairman of the first annual advertising 
awards committee; G. H. Story, Jr., who accepted Division IV award for Roger 
Clarke, Insurance, Fredericksburg, Va.; George H. Murch, who accepted Division V 
award for Barney & Barney, San Diego agency; Jack Safley of Temple, Tex., top 
award winner; Joseph A. Neumann, Jamaica, L. I., agent who presented awards, and 


Rhea Hurd, Jr., American-Associated Companies, St. 


Louis, president of IAC. 





Pech Member of Illinois and 
American Bar Assns. 

Jerry Pech of Chicago, Division IT] 
winner, specialized in insurance at the 
University of Illinois and was graduated 
in 1931 with bachelor of arts degree. His 
first insurance job was as an_under- 
writer with the Employers’ Group in 
Chicago. He attended the night course 
at Loyola University School of Law, re- 
ceived his degree, and became a member 
of the Illinois bar in 1936. He opened his 
own insurance agency following legal 
department experience with the Federal 
Life of Chicago. 

After World War II service Mr. Pech 
returned to the agency field and erected 
his own office building for the Pech 
Agency on the southwest side of Chicago. 
He credits his wife, Phyllis, for the idea 
of the Pech Agency’s newspaper, A 
graduate of University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism in 1938, Mrs. Pech 
is also a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
She published a community newspaper 
while he was in the service and con- 
tinued the idea of having a gossip column 
thereafter, relating to the neighbors and 
clients of the agency. ; 

Mr. Pech is a member of the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents, the 
NAIA, the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, the Illinois and American Bar 
\ssociations and their insurance sections. 


Since 1946 he has been service officer 
of the Glendale Post of American Legion 
and chairman of the Gage Park Red 


Cross drive. His hobbies are sports and 

all activities pertaining to his four 

youngsters—twin sons, age 7 and another 
son, age 3, and a daughter, age 1. 
G. H. Story, Jr., Accepts 

for Roger Clarke 

The name of Roger Spee 

winner in Division IV, a 


Insurance, 
familiar one 


to IAC members as nd was a guest 
speaker at the Old Point Comfort annual 
meeting of the conference in 1949, and 
made a hit. His agency was represented 
at the dinner by Girard H. Story, Jr., 
who last January 1 became Mr. Clarke’s 
partner. Unfortunately Roger Clarke 


could not be present as he is recuperat- 
ing from a heart attack in Florida. 
This agency firm was set up in July, 
1927, when Mr. Clarke purchased the 
Smith-Dodd Co. at Fredericksburg, Va. 


In the ensuing years the business has 
increased until today it is 7% times 
greater in premium volume than it was 


in 1927, Mr. Clarke has held virtually 
every post in the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents, and at the time he 
became ill in March, 1951, he was NATA 
national board director for the state of 


Virginia, 

Girard H. Story came into the agency 
picture in May, 1950, moving to Fred- 
ericksburg from his home in Newington, 
Conn. His career started in 1944 in the 
home office of the Aetna Insurance Co., 
and upon his resignation from that com- 
pany he was a fire insurance examiner 


for the state of Virginia. He had a 
year’s experience in a Hartford local 
agency before joining forces with Mr. 
Clarke. 


Currently Mr. Story is chairman of the 


fire and allied lines committee of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Last May Perry N. Eackles, formerly 
the Aetna’s special agent in Virginia, 
joined the Clarke agency. Plans are 
now underway for construction of an 
office building which will house the 


agency. 

Barney & Barney 44 Years Old 

Barney & Barney, winner in Division 
V, is one of San Diego’s oldest and 
largest agencies, having been established 
in October, 1909, by the two Barney 
brothers. This agency was represented at 
the dinner by George H. Murch, who 
became a partner in 1929. Besides Mr. 
Murch the present firm consists of Mars- 
ton Burnham (1924); Hastings Garland 
(1933), and Paul Wolcott, Jr. (1952). 
The name of \Barney & Barney has been 
retained as it is so well known and 
respected in the community. 

At the time of its establishment in 
1909 the principal nadeebey of San Diego 
was lemons which, however, has given 
way to huge naval installations, giant 
aircraft industries, stores and homes. 
The city’s population has also grown 
from 39,000 in 1909 to 435,000 today. In 
turn, Barney & Barney, has developed 
into the largest exclusively insurance 
general agency south of Los Angeles. 

It is the aim of its present owners to 
further enhance its reputation for 
reliability and service, and to add greater 
importance to its slogan of being ‘Nice 
People to Do Business With.” 


Dwight P. Ely Named IAC 
Awards Chairman for 1953 


Dwight P. Ely, production man: wer of 
Ohio Farmers, a past president of the 
Ad Conference, has accepted the ap- 
pointment as chairman of the 1953 
awards committee which will direct the 
“best use of advertising” competition 
among agents and brokers. He succeeds 
Norris P. Browne, assistant advertising 
manager, Aetna Insurance Group, who 
was the 1952 chairman. 
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Travelers Prints 1952 
Accident Data Booklet 


BIG TRAFFIC DEATH INCREASE 


Most Dangerous Mistake in Driving Last 
Year Was Excessive Speed, Which 
Killed 13,430 and Injured 600,000 


More than two million casualties, the 
worst automobile accident toll in the na- 
tion’s history, were recorded in 1952, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Trav- 
elers Insurance Cos. this week. 

Last year’s traffic deaths totaled 37,600, 
500 over the 1951 mark. 
The injury count soared to 2,090,000, 
more than 127,000 over 1951, the Hartford 
firm reported. 

The death and injury totals are high- 
light statistics from “Who, Me?”, nine- 
teenth in an annual series of traffic acci- 
dent data booklets published by the 
Travelers. Company statisticians collect 
and analyze accident facts from each 
state. 


an increase of 


Excessive Speed Most Dangerous 


The most dangerous mistake driv- 
ing last year was excessive speed. Speed 
killed 13,430 persons and injured nearly 
600,000, according to the report. Drivers 
under 25 years old were involved in al- 
most 25% of the year’s fatal accidents al- 
though they constitute only about 15% 
of the total of all drivers. 

More than 15,000 persons were killed 
and nearly 750,000 hurt in weekend 
crashes in 1952. Forty per cent of the 
deaths and 36% of the injuries occurred 
on Saturdays and Sundays last year. 

It was the second consecutive year of 


improvement in the pedestrian record. 
Figures from the booklet show that 
pedestrian casualties were reduced by 


more than 8% in 1952. Crossing between 
intersections, “jay walking,” still is the 
chief cause of pedestrian deaths and in- 
juries, 

Other Facts Presented 

facts from “Who, Me?”: 

out of four 1952 auto accidents 
cars driving in 


Other 

Three 
happened to passenger 
clear weather on dry roads. 

Eighty per cent of vehicles involved 
in fatal accidents were traveling straight 
ahead. 

Saturday was the most dangerous day 
of the week to drive. 

1952 was the third consecutive 
of increase in the death toll. 

President J. D. DeWitt of the Travel- 
ers Companies wrote the foreword in 
which he said that working under the 
truism, “until a problem is known it 
cannot be solved,” the companies’ statis- 
ticians collect and analyze accident re- 
ports from all over the United States and 
the companies publish and distribute 
their findings in these booklets. How- 
ever, he said, “we define the problem of 
trafic accidents and present it for solu- 
tion” but “the accident problem can be 
defined only by those who do the driving 
and walking.” 

“Who, Me?” was prepared under the 
direction of Walter M. Harrison, Jr., and 
illustrated by Robert Osborn. Inquiries 
pertaining to its contents or distribution 
should be directed to John G. O’Brien, 
public information department, the Trav- 
elers, Hartford. 


year 


Goebel Ky. Commissioner 
Syl H. Goebel, 42, of Owensboro, Ky., 
who has been Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner, in charge of the life, health 
and accident division, was named Ken- 
tucky Insurance Commissioner, March 
25, at a dinner arranged by life, fire and 
casualty companies as a tribute to Spald- 
ing Southall, who recently announced he 
Was resigning to take a post in Chicago 
with the National Association of Inde- 
diese Insurers. Announcement of Mr. 
Goebel’s selection as head of the De- 
partment was made by Governor Weath- 
erby at the dinner. 





Leslie Says Employer Can Control 


Cost of Compensation Insurance 


Responsibility for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rate levels rests 
not with insurance companies but with 
state legislatures, state industrial com- 
missions, employers and employes be- 
cause it is they who determine 
compensation insurance costs, William 
Leslie, Jr., assistant manager of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, declared at Little Rock, Ark., 
April 2. 

In addressing the Zone 5 convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners on “Who Makes Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance Rates,” 
Mr. Leslie stated that those critics of 
compensation insurance rates who at- 
tempt to blame insurance companies or 
State Insurance Commissioners for rate 
increases needed to meet liberalized 
benefit payments to workers are ap- 
parently misinformed on the facts. 
National Council Does Not Make Rates 

“The National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance does not ‘make’ com- 
pensation insurance rates nor, may | 
add, do State Insurance Commissioners, 
though each of us has on many occa- 
sions received undeserved ‘honors’ in this 
connection,” Mr. Leslie said. “Those who, 
in my opinion, do make the rates are 
the state legislatures, the state industrial 
commissions, the employers and the em- 
ployes. Neither the National Council and 
its insurance company members nor the 
State Insurance Commissioners have any 
control over the amount and kind of 
benefits paid to injured workmen, over 
the cost of medical care, over the actual 
use of recommended modern safety de- 
vices and practices, or over the extent 
to which injured men_ themselves will 
either minimize or maximize their com- 
pensation claims. It must be conceded, 
I think, that when these things are estab- 
lished, compensation rates follow as sure- 
ly and certainly as day follows night.” 

The first of the steps leading to the 
ultimate establishment of compensation 
insurance rates takes place in the state 
legislature, Mr. Leslie said, and the pass- 
age of a compensation law in the first 
place and the amendment of that law 
from time to time takes place amidst 
the give and take of practical politics. 
The content, character, benefit level and 
other details of the compensation law, 
he pointed out, are part of the differ- 
ences in economic interests which may 
arise between employers and employes. 
On the one hand, employers seek to 
hold down costs so that they may better 
compete in the market place and, on the 
other hand, employes seek protection of 
income so that, among other things, they 
may continue to enter the market place 
as consumers, particularly of _ life’s 
necessities, even when injured in_ the 
course of their employment, he said. 

Matter of Public Policy 

“Now it should be made clear that in- 
surance companies have no place in the 
resolving of legitimate political and 
economic differences of employer and 
employe over compensation benefits 
which, as a practical matter, are insur- 
able,” the compensation specialist stated. 
“This is clearly and strictly a matter 
of public policy in each of the states 
and the National Council feels it should 
remain that way, free from interference 
from any outside interest whether it be 
the Federal Government, the insurance 
companies, or claimants’ lawyers associa- 
tions. If the act or proposed amendment 
can be insured in a practical manner 
that is the end of the insurance in- 
dustry’s legitimate interest.” 

When the legislature has set the bene- 
fit level and the rules pertaining to who 
shall receive the benefits, then it is not 
fair to blame insurance companies, the 
National Council or the State Insurance 
Commissioner for any resulting rate 
change to a proper rate level, Mr. Leslie 
asserted. 

In the rate picture, the place of the 
state industrial commission, which usual- 
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ly administers a compensation law, is 
frequently misunderstood, according to 
Mr. Leslie. He said that as a result un- 
just and unfair criticism is leveled at 
the “many fine people charged with 
administrative responsi ibility for the com- 
pensation acts. 
See Evidence of Fair Decisions 

“Certainly in most states and in most 
cases which come before them we can 
see nothing but evidence of fair and 
impartial judicial- type decisions,” Mr. 
Leslie declared. “Many so-called ‘trends’ 
in new kinds and types of compensation 
awards being made are actually kinds of 


cases which, in all fairness, probably 
would have been compensable at any 
time previously if claims had _ been 


brought. In other words, in a good many 
instances the changing picture of com- 
pensation awards being made can be 
more logically laid on other doorsteps 
than the industrial commissioners’.” 

Mr. Leslie said this did not mean that 
there have not been and are not now 
some jurisdictions where administrators 
“seem to have usurped the legislative 
prerogative and broadened and liberal 
ized the compensation laws beyond any- 
thing intended.” 

“In these cases, however, apart from 
making whatever appeal may be called 
for by individual claims, surely the insur- 
ance industry and particularly the Na- 
tional Council has no business meddling,” 
Mr. Leslie stated. “If the people and the 
legislature of a state are satisfied that 
it is right and proper for the compensa- 
tion act to be steadily broadened by 
administrative decision rather than by 
specific legislation, then the insurance 
industry must abide by it. However, such 
a practice may well call for substantial 
changes in our methods of ‘keeping the 
score.’ Other things being equal, a de- 
velopment of this kind will make for 
rate increases. In any event, ina particu- 
lar state where this situation may exist 
those who wish to object to any resulting 
increasing of rate levels are in the wrong 
court when they plead with you Insur- 
ance Commissioners or quarrel with us 
in the National Council.” 

Employer Can Control Cost 

Turning to the role played by the em- 
ployer in compensation insurance, Mr. 
Leslie said that more than any single 
individual the employer can control the 
cost of compensation insurance. The em- 
ployer, he said, runs the shops where 
industrial accidents are happening, and 
good safety practices can only come 
from him because he and he alone can 
provide a truly safe working place. After 
buying a workmen's compensation insur- 








Dorsett Charges Agents 
To Be Salesmen of Truth 


MAKES ADDRESS IN BUFFALO 
Expresses Faith in Insurance Today and 
Tomorrow; Says Industry Has Strength 
to Meet meerndaes Needs 

The job of insurance management and 
agents today and tomorrow is to become 
salesmen of truth and integrity as ag- 
gressively as they sell protection and 
service, J]. Dewey Dorsett, general man- 
ager of the Association of ,Casualty & 
Surety Companies, declared in an ad- 
dress delivered at the fifth annual Insur- 
ance Day of the Insurance Club of Buf- 
falo, March 30. “This is a job that must 
become part of your selling job—to sell 
the truth about this business as you sell 
policies of insurance and bonds of 
a ouayehin: to make every customer an 
audience and every opportunity a ros- 
trum,” he said. 

“Perhaps there was a time when it 
seemed to be a fair discharge of duty 
if a company provided sound insurance 
protection, rating bureaus established 
fair prices, and agents marketed the 
product to the public. Then these groups 
learned that prevention was synonymous 
with indemnification. There is, however, 
yet another synonym. It is ‘knowledge’- 
knowledge not only about how to under- 
write, how to make fair rate and how 
to sell indemnification, but knowledge 
about causes and effects—the causes of 
problems and their effects upon the 
progress and perhaps even the life of 
this great industry. When that synonym 
is accepted as universally in our indus- 
try as the other two, I shall worry little 
about our so-called problems because 
none of them can stand the revealing 
light of truth. 

Meets Changing Needs of Public 

“IT have faith in insurance tomorrow 
because I have faith in insurance today. 
I have never had reason to feel any- 
thing but pride in the fact that, in a 
very small way, | am a spokesman for 
an industry that has had the vision to 
meet the changing needs of the public, 
the knowledge to hold price lines far 
better than aay other industry in the 
country, the strength to meet the 
cessive impacts of unprecedented depres- 
sion, unprecedented war and unprece- 
dented inflation; has had the integrity to 
maintain high standards when standards 
elsewhere were tottering all around it; 
and has had the courage to fight against 
seemingly overwhelming odds for the 
right to serve as a free enterprise. 

“T have faith in insurance tomorrow 
because I have faith in our willingness 
and determination to face up to our job 
tomorrow and get it done. It is not a 
job that the companies can do 
nor one that the producers can do alone 
It is a job that will call for teamwork, 
every element of the business working 
together to make the truth known.” 


suc- 


alone, 





ance policy too many employers simply 
sit back and take a passive attitude 
toward industrial accident prevention, 
the National Council representative said 
Insurance companies and their inspectors, 
he pointed out, are of great help to 
safety-minded management in reducing 
industrial accidents, but they can do 
little for those managements who are 
not safety-minded. 
“The employe’s 
making picture can be 
entirely to human nature pure and 
simple,” Mr. Leslie asserted. “During 
the great depression of the early thirties 
pg ye apse carriers were hit hard by 

flock of reopened cases and additional 
cuueie During the war years, on the 
other hand, with jobs going begging and 
straight and overtime wages at new 


influence in this rate- 
ascribed almost 


highs, you could see a man doing time- 
keeping work with his arm in a cast, 
having broken it on the job only that 


morning. As I say, this is human nature 
and we could not change it if we wanted 
to. The point is that it has its effects on 
rates—and we have got to live with it.” 
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Clark Makes Addresses 
In Virginia and Texas 


TALKS ON DRIVER EDUCATION 





Educational Director of Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies Speaks 
to Statewide Audiences 
Price E. Clark, educational director of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Cos., spoke March 28, at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., before a statewide meeting of 
300 health education and safety teachers 
and on March 31, at the annual Texas 
Safety Conference at Houston. The 
theme of his talks was driver education, 
both for high school students and 

adults. 

At Old Point Comfort, he 
that the constantly growing accident toll 
is “the greatest uncontrolled — social, 
economic and humane peacetime prob- 
lem confronting the nation, second only 
to national defense.” 

Saying that driver education programs 
are now offered by 8000 U. S. high 
schools, teaching 700,000 students annu- 
ally how to be safe drivers and that 
adult driver education programs are be- 
coming more popular, he continued: 


asserted 


No Longer a Stepchild 


“Driver education is no longer a step- 
child of American education and should 
not be regarded as such in some states 
and communities. It has grown up and 
deserves respect as a lifesaving program 
that is needed everywhere. It has proved 
itself worthy of adoption by every high 
school in the nation as a full-fledged 
member of the scholastic family.” 

While the general trend is toward giv 
ing driver education programs proper 
recognition, status and credit in the cur- 
riculum, he said, far too many schools do 
1iot have full courses in the subject. In- 
stead they have special units in highway 


safety that are integrated as a part of 
some other course, usually in the social 
studies field. Mr. Clark urged that such 


“inadequate” which are not 
recognized by the association’s driver 
education award program now conducted 
in 48 states, be expanded to full status. 
“Now that driver education has estab- 
lished itself firmly in the American high 
school’s curriculum,” he declared, “it 
should be under education’s ‘big tent’ 
because it has outgrown its ‘sideshow’ 


courses, 


days as an incidental subject. It is an 
all-important part of preparing a high 
school student for living safely upon 


reaching the age of a licensed driver.” 


Urges Teen-age Safety Conferences 


Mr. Clark, who directs the driver edu- 
cation work and award program of the 


association’s accident prevention depart- 


ment, also urged that greater attention 
be given to teen-age Satety conterences 
at local and state levels. Such meetings, 


been teen- 


because 


have organized by 


driver educa- 


he said, 


agers themselves 

tion has aroused their interest in the 
problem of safer highways. Colorado, 
Florida and Chicago already have held 
highway safety congresses by young 
drivers, he added, and every state and 
city should encourage development of 
youthful interest in ways to prevent 


highway accidents 

The speaker said Virginia has devel- 
oped a “down-to-earth” driver education 
program in its high schools and ex- 
pressed the hope that the state and some 
of its communities would hold 
safety conferences “of, by and for teen- 
agers” in line with the national trend in 
this direction. Their “natural interest” 
in driver education would thus be solidi- 
fied, making a real contribution to Vir- 


soon 


CPCU Middle Atlantic 


Chapter to Hear Burns 
Members of the Middle Atlantic 
Chapter of the Society of Chartered 
Property & Casualty Underwriters met 
at dinner on March 24, at the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia. Reports were 


made by the sponsorship committee, re- 
search committee and convention com- 
mittee. 


The next meeting will be held at the 
Down Town Club at 12 o’clock luncheon 
on Tuesday, April 21. Members may 
bring male or female guests. Robert 
Burns, president of Robert Burns Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc., and of American 
Agency Management Bureau, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will speak on “Agency 
Management Problems.” Members of the 
chapter will be hosts at the May meet- 
ing to the 1953 candidates for the desig- 
nation, 


ACCOUNTANTS’ DATES ARE SET 


The spring meeting of the Association 


of Casualty Accountants & Statisticians 
will be held May 11-13 at the Skytop 
Club, Skytop, Pa. 





ginia’s highway safety problem, he added. 

Further expansion of driver education 
in the nation faces a “bottleneck” in 
most states because there is a shortage 
of adequately trained teachers, Mr. 
Clark said. During the last 15 years the 
problem of teacher training has been 
borne largely by the association and 
other organizations interested in devel- 
oping driver education, he pointed out. 
The time has arrived, however, for this 
responsibility to be taken over by 
teacher-training institutions to meet the 
growing demand for high school in- 
structors in this field. 

Makes Texas Address 

In his Texas address, Mr. Clark said 
that a scientific approach to the auto- 
mobile accident problem through mass 
education as “a psychic antitoxin aimed 


at ignorance and carelessness” might 
prove as successful as the medical re- 
search which has controlled “other 


scourges of mankind in recent history. 
“High driver education and 

adult courses in safe driving can innocu- 

late millions of motorists of the present 


school 


and future against the disease of fatal- 
ism that permits millions of highway 
accidents to occur simply because the 
drivers don’t know how to prevent 
them,” Mr. Clark declared. “That same 


fatalistic attitude was prevalent among 
the victims of smallpox, malaria, cholera 
and other plagues that filled the pest 
houses in the past century before science 
found that vaccines could prevent these 


disez ses. 
Mr. Clark said that since 1900 the 
death rate of infectious diseases in the 


age group under 15 years has declined 
85%, but highway accidents, which are 
for the most part preventable, were the 
leading cause of accidental deaths of the 
school ages, accounting for 40% of all 
types of accident fatalities among chil- 
dren from five to 14. 

Asks for Universal Driver Education 

“Has not the time arrived,” the 
speaker asked, “when we should innocu- 
late every boy and girl against highway 
accidents through universal driver edu- 
cation? If medical science can st: ump out 
or minimize the dangers of many of the 
contagious diseases through control and 
education, society might do a comparable 
job in controlling the traffic death toll 
at last by giving every secondary school 
student the antitoxin of driver 
education that will help him to survive 
future annual epidemics at highway acci- 
dents.” 


school 
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Southall Appointed by 
Independent Insurers 


IS ASS’T GENERAL MANAGER 


Former Kentucky ; Caine Helped 
Draft State’s Insurance Code; Mem- 
ber of NAIC Executive Committee 

The appointment of Spalding Southall 
as assistant general manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent In- 
surers is announced by Vestal Lemmon, 
general manager of the association. Mr. 
Southall resigned as Commissioner of 





SPALDING SOUTHALL 


on March 31. He 


and was born in 


Insurance of Kentucky, 
is 40 years of age 
Lebanon, Ky. 

Mr. Southall was appointed assistant 
director of insurance in Kentucky in 
1948 and in 1949 he was appointed Direc- 


tor of Insurance in that state. Commis- 
sioner Southall was the first Insurance 
Commissioner in Kentucky under the 
new insurance code which was enacted 
in 1951, establishing the office of Insur- 
ance Commissioner. Mr. Southall was 


instrumental in the preparation and the 
passage of the revised insurance code in 
Kentucky. 

Lengthiest Bill Passed in Kentucky 

The insurance code was the lengthiest 
bill ever passed in that state. It con- 
tained 350 pages and brought the insur- 
ance laws in that state in line with the 
most recent and progressive thinking for 
the intelligent supery sion of the insur- 
ance business. To his credit is the record 
that the code was passed by the Ken- 
tucky Legislature without a dissenting 
vote. 

Commissioner Southall served as chair- 
man of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners in Zone 3 dur- 


New York Department 
Prints Lecture Series 


SECOND VOLUME OUT SOON 





Straub Directs In-service Training 
Course Instituted by Bohlinger for 
Junior and Asst. Examiners 


Lectures given during the first part of 
the New York Insurance Department’s 
in-service training course for junior and 
assistant examiners have been compiled 
in one preliminary volume which is being 
distributed to insurance supervisory offi- 
cials of other states, New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Alfred J. Bohlin- 
ger announces. 

The first volume contains 12 lectures 
delivered in the course which is under 
the direction of Deputy Superintendent 
Adelbert G. Straub, Jr. The Department 
plans to distribute a second volume, con- 
sisting of 23 lectures, in approximately 
six weeks. In addition, it intends to pub- 
lish the lectures in a printed volume. 

Initiated by Bohlinger 

The training course, consisting of 90 
lectures, was initiated by Superintendent 
3ohlinger coincident with the Depart- 
ment’s administrative reorganization. An 
additional reason which prompted the 
Superintendent to establish the course 
was the almost complete absence of for- 
mal training in the methods and proce- 
dures of insurance company examina- 
tions. Designed along practical educa- 
tional lines, the course will enable exam- 
iners to increase their knowledge of the 
business as well as broaden their per- 
spective. Lecturers included several lead- 
ing company officials as well as_per- 
sonnel of the Department. 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Names Weis in Conn. Field 


Edward W. Weis has been named 
special agent in charge of indemnity op- 
erations for Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Co. in the state of Connecticut. He will 
make his headquarters at New Haven. 

Mr. Weis enters his new territory not 
only with automobile and casualty ex- 
perience, but also a thorough training in 
fidelity and surety, and accident and 
health lines. He successfully served as a 
special agent in the New York suburban 
territory of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 
Mr. Weis is a graduate of Ohio Uni- 
versity. He served as an officer of the 
United States Army Air Force for three 


years during World War II. 





ing the period 1949 to 1950. Presently he 
is a member of the NAIC executive com- 
mittee and holds many important posts 
on other committees of that association. 
Prior to his affiliation with the Ken- 
tucky Insurance Department he was con- 
nected with the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J. He had 
14 years of insurance experience before 
joining the Kentucky Department. 
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IAC Panel Talks 


(Continued from Page 41) 


this direction, and he hoped that the 
committee of the board would further 
‘lift their sights.” He brought out that 
national advertising of the board has 
featured the work of the Underwriters 
Laboratories a number of times. 

Suggestion made by William J. Tray- 
nor, North British & Mercantile, was 
that the IAC make specific recommenda- 
tions to the EUA and other rating bu- 
reaus, “advising them what we would like 
to have done.” This will be considered 
by IAC’s executive committee. 

Alden Taylor on Accident Reduction 

In discussing accident reduction and 
prevention Alden Taylor told about the 
job being done by companies individually 
and through their trade associations. He 
mentioned in particular the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies and 
National Safety Council. In his opinion, 
less emphasis should be placed on public 
responsibility for accidents and fatalities 
and more on safety programs and driv- 
ing instruction for teen-agers. He also 
stimulated an interest in getting car 
manufacturers to soft pedal “speed of 
cars” and high horsepower in their ad- 
vertising and to give more attention to 
approved safety devices. 

Harry G. Helm agreed with him that 
restriction on speed would never be 
achieved until all the manufacturers were 
in agreement. As to safety programs, 
he recommended for consideration the 
sage advice of H. P. Jackson, vice presi- 
dent, American of Newark, that “we 
should have one simple program on 
which we can all agree.” This has two 
points of effectiveness: (1) more traffic 
police as they have “the halo of observ- 
ance,” and (2) better driving by the in- 
dividual which means impressing him 
with the fact that operating a car is a 
full-time job. “If these two points were 
hammered home by all organizations we 
would really achieve better results in 
traffic safety,” said Mr. Helm. 

Schenke Led Producer Relations Panel 

Edmund V. Schenke opened up the 
panel on improving producer relations 
by introducing the much debated subject 
of “waste” in sending out advertising 
folders and leaflets. He declared that a 
lot of money is spent to prepare this 
material and it is discouraging to find 
that far too often “it gathers dust on 
the shelves” in the agent’s office. He 
wondered if the answer would not be to 
charge the producer for advertising ma- 
terial, but said that such a step would 
have to be taken on a collective, co- 
ordinated basis by all companies repre- 
sented in IAC. 

Accordingly, he made a motion, which 
was seconded, that the IAC conduct a 
survey among agents to ascertain how 
they are putting company material to 
use; whether they would be willing to 
pay for the leaflets and folders they 
order, and whether they would rather 
have more novelties and less advertising 
material. 

While the IAC members attending 
were sympathetic to Mr. Schenke’s prob- 
lem there was not complete agreement 
that leaflets and folders gather dust on 
the shelves. Ed Sterns of the Travelers 
said the situation has improved in the 
past five years and that many agents are 
making intelligent use of company ma- 
terial. R. E. Brown, Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies, made the following 
point: 

“Before we decide that agents are not 
using our material let’s be sure that we 
are doing a good job in telling our field 
forces why certain leaflets are pro- 
duced and how they can help them in 
their selling. We should also send sam- 
ples of our work to special agents in 
advance and gain their enthusiasm and 
support. If we do a merchandising job 
in this respect. I do not think that our 
material will gather dust on the shelves.” 

Helm Urges “Get Out in the Field” 

Harry Helm’s thought was that ad 
managers should get out in the field, rub 
elbows with the producers, and thus find 





out what they need to make selling 
easier. “We can learn much about good 
advertising from such visits,” he said. 
Mr. Helm warned against becoming in- 
troverts, or becoming stale on the job 
because of too little contact with the 
outside, or with people in other depart- 
ments of the company. He inspired his 
fellow ad men to become “sales mana- 
gers of advertising,” driving home that 
“our job is not just pen pushing. If 
handled right it is a two-fisted job, and 
combined with true public relations 
work, it will be increasingly more impor- 
tant in the years ahead.” 

Smitheman on External House Organ 


Clark W. Smitheman, North America 
Companies, handled the subject of “Ex- 
ternal House Organs” in the absence of 
Frank G. Harrington, advertising mana- 
ger of that group, who could not at- 
tend. He described such house organs 
as a means of communication between 
the company and its agents. That pub- 
lished by the North America, called the 
“Fieldman,” started during the last war 
when manpower shortages were a prob- 
lem. Its original purpose, he said, was 
to “call upon agents” and it served well 
in that capacity. After the war its con- 
cept was altered somewhat. The “Field- 
man” is now used not only to call upon 
agents but to inspire them by publishing 
informative articles, to announce new 
coverages, and keep the agents advised 
of home office activities. 

Among other things, Mr. Smitheman 
said the “Fieldman” is the vehicle by 
which advertising folders are announced. 
“We never send them out unless ordered 
by the agent. Suppose they do stay on 
the shelves? At least the material has 
reached the agent’s office, thus accom- 
plishing 50% of its objective.” 

Traynor Winds Up Morning Program 

William J. Traynor, who was the final 
morning speaker, indicated the care with 
which his company indoctrinates its 
agents. “We write two letters to our 
new agents,” he said. “In the first a 
welcome is extended following which he 
receives an explanatory booklet telling 
him about the company. We let him 
know what we can do to help him, such 
as making available our survey analysis 
plan. We urge that he use advertising 
leaflets to pave the way for his sales 
calls, and that a letter be enclosed with 
such material. He receives an adver- 
tising order blank with a survey ques- 
tionnaire. If he takes the time to fill 
it out it will enable us to develop a sales 
program for him.” 

Mr. Traynor said that this type of 
personal interest has built both good 
will and confidence in the field toward 
his company. 

At the luncheon Vice President Both- 
well was toastmaster and introduced 
Walter Meiss, United States manager, 
The London Assurance, whose address, 
“A Seven Hour Program for Insurance 
Public Relations,” is reviewed in the 
fire department of this issue. 
Afternoon Panel on Employe Relations 

Alfred E. Duncan, Fire Association 
Group, now in fine form after two oper- 
ations for removal of cataracts, had 
charge of the afternoon panel on the 
advertising department’s work in improv- 
ing employe relations. His panel included 
Graham L. Russell, Royal-Liverpool In- 
surance Group; W. Winthrop Clement, 
American International Underwriters 
Corp., and Thomas Sherlock, Fidelity & 
Deposit. 

Mr. Duncan discussed education and 
training and said that he solves this 
problem in his company as he is both 
advertising manager and training direc- 
CY oe simply ask my self what I need 
in the way of training helps and then 
proceed without very much thought as 
to which one of me is doing which.” 
Continuing he said: 

“Advertising men are essentially idea 
men. Training is comparatively new 
and there is a real need for it in the 
head offices of insurance companies. The 
training director must also be a man 
of ideas, ready to grasp the ideas of 
others and to use them. If he fails to 
call upon the talents of the advertising 


department, it may be because they 
have never been offered to him, or he 
does not realize that advertising depart- 
ment facilities are available. 

“What a pleasant surprise the train- 
ing director has in store for him if 
he finds in his organization a coopera- 
tive advertising department. Ideas, vis- 
ual aids, art work and many other 
‘assists’ of advertising should be his for 
the asking. While a little cultivation of 
the advertising manager by the educa- 
tional director will prove worthwhile, the 
ad manager should grasp the opportu- 
nity to show a plus value to his own 
internal organization through the edu- 
cation department.” 

Russell on Employe Benefits 

Graham L. Russell, who said that the 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group is 
recruiting manpower from 65 colleges 
this year, stressed that college men are 
looking most for security these days. 
Playing up to this desire, Mr. Russell 
features the direct and indirect benefits 
available in Royal-Liverpool employ- 
ment. 

“The direct benefits,” he said, “are 
in connection with such programs as 
group life insurance, hospitalization and 
retirement. Indirect benefits arise from 
holidays with pay, vacations and sick 
leave. It has been estimated that in 
some companies 15% to 20% of the total 
payroll is being paid out in addition 
to regular salary for the benefit and wel- 
fare of employes. We in the insurance 
business, long known for our security 
and fringe benefits, have been leaders 
in this area of employe relations.” 

Mr. Russell emphasized the impor- 
tance of fully acquainting staff members 
with the “plums” over and above their 
regular salaries. “This is not to implv 
a paternalistic attitude,” he cautioned, 
“for these benefits have been earned by 
the emplove. However, we must make 
sure that their value is appreciated be- 
cause such information can have a sub- 
stantial effect upon the job incentive and 
morale.” His recommendation was that 
full defails on security and fringe bene- 
fits “be clearly spelled out so that each 
emplove understands what he is receiv- 
ing.” Furthermore, he and Mr. Schenke 
are, in fact, now preparing a booklet for 
employes on the benefits subject. 

In response to the question from 
Harry Helm, as to what extent security 
and fringe benefits are “sold” to the 
employe’s family, Mr. Russell said: 
“This we do as much as possible. Re- 
cently we decided to send our em- 
ploye’s house organ to the homes— 
6,000 in all. We also hope that our 
various booklets will be taken home.” 
Mr. Helm agreed that a serious attempt 
should be made to sell the families on 
fringe benefits as it helps to stabilize 
employe turnover. In turn, Messrs. Dun- 
can and Clement told about their own 
modus operandi, the latter stressing that 
other advantages of employment with a 
strong company should not be over- 
looked. 

Clement on Communications 

W. Withrop Clement said that the 
monthly magazine “Contact” is AIU’s 
chief communications effort, and it con- 
tains both inter-office and intra-office 
material. Sponsored originally by C. V. 
Starr, founder and chairman of ATU, 
this magazine has worldwide circulation, 
and employes receive it at their homes. 
Pointing to Mr. Starr’s insistence upon 
frequent, clear, friendly communication 
between management and _ staff, Mr. 
Clement said that every effort is made to 
keep “Contact” on this level. He con- 
tinued: 

“Preoccupation with creating death- 
less prose does not make for good em- 
ploye communications. In AIU none of 
us think that way, and none of us 
write that way except for publication. 
Talking to fellow emploves is one of 
management’s worse problems, and the 
burden of publication is heavy. It pre- 
vents management from communicating 
with the staff as frequently as is needed 
or desired, and stereotypes management 
into a dre: iry and uninteresting entity 
because of remoteness.” 

Mr. Clement felt that the advertising 
department could change this picture if 
it could apply its knowledge and know- 


While the 


relations. 
communication job is primarily a chore 
for the personnel departments he said 
AIU’s ad department is helping by (1) 
preparing an employe handbook; (2) 


how on human 


posting on office bulletin boards an 
article “Work is Fun at AIU” from a 
paper called “Career Miss,” and (3) 
getting employe reactions to trade jour- 
nal ads of the AIU. 

In conclusion Mr. Clement said that 
advertising departments have many 
means by which to activate employe 
communications both upward and down- 
ward, and to increase the effectiveness 
of management communications. 

Harry V. Carlier, Northern Assurance, 
who is IAC secretary-treasurer, sounded 
out his confreres at this point on the 
value of “Muzak” music. Discussion in- 
dicated that, generally speaking, em- 
ployes like “Muzak” and miss the music 
when it is not being played. One ob- 
servance was that “it is excellent for 
departments where the work is routine.” 

As a final thought, Tom Sherlock, F. 
& D., thought that communications 
should be a two-way system and that 
employes should have some vehicle for 
talking to management. The “suggestion 
box” plan is being used but office interest 
is at times lethargic. Mr. Russell said 
it should have a buildup of stimulating 
interest, defining the idea, following up 
for specific suggestions and reward for 
those considered worthwhile. “In our 
head office,” he said, “we also have a 
president’s committee, consisting of se- 
lected employes who compare notes with 
President Clarke Smith, This idea 
works.” 

Sherlock on Social Activities 

Presenting social and recreational ac- 
tivities, Mr. Sherlock said that few in- 
surance companies up until recent years 
considered employe social and recrea- 
tional programs as an important, if, in- 
deed, a proper concern of management. 

“Today, however, such programs abound 
in our industry, companies having 
learned that they pay worthwhile divi- 
dends in increased employe loyalty, co- 
operativeness and work interest,” said 
the speaker. He further brought out: 

“Advertising departments seem to have 
had a hand in social and recreational ac- 
tivities ever since such programs first 
sprouted. In fact, those departments in 
many cases appear to have helped plant 
the seeds. 

“T believe both the F. & D.’s program 
and the part played by our advertising 
department are typical of most insurance 
companies. Incidentally, because nearly 
half of our 1,100 employes are located in 
our home office, it is there that our well 
developed program of recreational activi- 
ties is most apparent. These functions 
are handled by our employe’s social club, 
and it perhaps is significant that the es- 
tablishment of this club, 25 years ago, 
was largely the result of recommenda- 
tions made by the advertising depart- 
ment. 

“Our club annually sponsors about a 
dozen social affairs, including an oyster 
roast, an outing, several dances, and 
bowling, basketball, softball, golf and 
tennis tournaments. Other activities 
which have been noted in other compa- 
nies’ programs are hobby shows, photo 
and fishing contests, and long-distance 
bowling, chess and bridge tournaments 
which enable the participation of em- 
ployes in widely scattered field offices. 

“We feel that the advertising depart- 
ment plays an important, if behind the 
scenes, role in our company’s social and 
recreational program for employes. 
Members of the department confer regu- 
larly with club officers to help establish 
policies and objectives of the club and 
to plan general programs of activities. 
We produce much of the promotional 
material designed to attract employe 
participation in club affairs. Some- 
times we also serve on committees han- 
dling individual activities. In addition, it 
is our responsibility constantly to ex- 
plore new ways by which the F. & D., 
through its social and recreational pro- 
gram, as well as by other means, can 
improve its already excellent employe 
relations.” 
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Miller Reports on Claim Experience 
Under Group Major Medical Expense 


assoctate 
Spring 


Miller, 


astern 


Morton dD. 
March 26 at the 


actuary, 


by the Equitable Society, 
available. The text of Mr. Miller's discussion 
It is really too soon to know how 
group major medical expense insurance 
is going. There was a great deal of 
interest in this coverage on the part ot 
employers on the announcement of its 
availability, but initial sales have been 
slow, partly by virtue of the fact that 
the Wage Stabilization Board criteria 
did not recognize major medical ex- 


pense benefits as within approvable cost 
limits if an employer contribution is in- 
volved, 

Another factor tending to retard its 
development is the diversity of approach 
taken by the companies. The programs 
announced by the companies vary con- 
siderly in detail and sometimes involve 
differences in principle. As a_ result, 
been a tendency for brokers 
and clients to consider themselves ex- 
rts and to design their own plans. 
The state of apparent confusion may 
have led many employers to adopt an 
attitude of watchful waiting. 

The Equitable Approach 

The approach taken by the Equitable 
has been generally to offer major medica 
only where we had a plan of 
basic hospital and surgical benefits in 
force or where one was to be concur- 
rently established. This has meant essen- 
tially dealing with our own policyholders. 
We have about 30 plans in force, includ- 
ing those on our home office employes 
and agents, the oldest of which has 
been in effect for about 15 months, wat 
hough there are a number of othe 
ans in the process of being iastaiiad. 
Twel ve of these plans make all employes 
eligible, under the remainder eligibility 


1 1 
there has 





benefits 









is limited to a higher paid or super- 
visory group. 

We are offering a choice of major 
medical expense plans, one covering 
in and out of hospital conditions and 
the other being limited to illnesses whicl 
require hospital confinement. One-half 
of our cases so far are on the in-hospi- 
tal plan 


We announced a third plan which sim- 
regated the medical expenses of 


1 
I 
the family each 








month and applied a 
deductible beyond any basic plan bene- 
fits payable of 10% of monthly earnings; 
under the plan we esate reimburse 


three-fourths of the gate medica 


the pi wit tible in any 








expense in excess of 

month regardless of cause and without 
regard to the particular member of the 
family for which the expenses were in- 
curred. Some of us- theught.that such 
a plan was a logical one and would be 
appealing, but so far it has evoked 
very little interest, perhaps because it is 


so different from the plans announced 


Integration With Blue Cross-Blue Shield 


problems has had 
employer 





One of our biggest 
to do with instances where the 
has Blue Cross or Blue Shield benefits 
and we are asked to quote on major 
medical expense insurance. So far we 
have been unable to find a satisfactory 
solution for the 


problems of integrating 


l:quitable 
Meeting, : 
New York City a discussion of the group major medical expense coverage nou 
giving a bri ie] analyst f of such claim ex perie nce as 1s now 
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Hotel Commodore, 
' offe red 


r 1ssurance 
Actuaries 


Life 
Society of 
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MILLER 


MORTON D. 


‘ 
major medical expense coverage with 
Blue Cross or Blue Shield benefits and 


simply to super- 
expense benefits 
without regard 


been unwilling 
major medical 
such benefits 


we have 
impose 
on top of 


to the duplication of benefits which in- 
evitably would be present. 

Such little claim experience as we 
have suggests that premium rates may 
be adequate. We estimate that so far 
claims incurred are less than 50% of 
premiums, but these are only the very 
earliest of indications. It will be some 


time yet before we have meaningful 


experience. 


An analysis of over 200 claims to date 


shows an average claim payment. of 
$300. The amount varies, of course, 
by deductible with larger disbursements 
being made under the higher deductible 
plans. Under a plan where the deductible 
is $500, some 40 claims indicate an aver- 


age disbursement of about $575. 
Claims in Excess of $1,000 
We have had 13 
in excess of $1,000. 
interest to look 
were for heart or 


claims for amounts 
It might be of some 
at the causes. Four 

circulz itory disorders, 
two were for fractures arising out of 
automobile accidents, two were for can- 
cer and two for nervous disorders, and 
the others for operations for brain 
tumor, on the ear and gall gladder. Men- 
tal and nervous disorders, which we do 
not exclude under our group plans, 
will give probable rise to a very sub- 
santial proportion of the large claims 
and will account for a big part of the 
over-all cost. 

The problem of analy zing group major 
medical expense experience as it de- 
velops is going to be a very complex 
one in view of the large number of vari- 








CONDENSES A. & H. MANUAL 


Determines Five Essential Policies and 
Eight Riders Serve Practically all 
Income Protection Needs 
A new, simplified rate manual for 
commercial accident and health business 
is announced by Continental Casualty: 

Co., Chicago. 
Contrasting with 
pages of occupational classifications and 


the conventional 80 





more than 150 pages describing rates 
for all policies and riders, the new man- 
ual consists of only eight pages. 

The principles employed have con- 
densed the manual to three major divi- 
sions. 

1. Quick Risk Guide—a list of prac- 
tically all occupations reclassified into: 
Class 1—All those who work with their 


heads (office personnel as accountants, 
lawyers, etc.). Class II—AIl those who 
work with their heads and hands (pro- 
fessional classes as doctors, dentists, 
nurses, etc.). Class III—AIll those who 
work with their heads, hands, and feet 


(building tradesmen as electricians, la- 
borers, etc.). 
2. New Unit Rates—annual premiums 


for each $100 of monthly indemnity and 
other basic coverages shown clearly in 
large easy to read type, simplifying the 
task of estimating total premium cost. 
3. Most Salable Coverages—5 essential 


policies and 8 riders which cover any 
and all risks in contrast with the pre- 
vious 22 policies and 17 riders. 


“cate with occupational classifications 
and simplified rate finding procedures, 
the company has also simplified its policy 
forms and riders. Through months of 
research the company’s sales, actuarial 
and underwriting departments have de- 
termined that 5 basic policies, plus 8 
riders, serve virtually all income pro- 
tection requirements. Accordingly, all 
non-essential policies and riders hz ive 
been eliminated from the manual. The 5 
policies have been further liberalized 
to provide broader sales opportunities. 
They are as follows: 

(a) The “New Independence” lifetime 
A. & S. policy—sold now to males in all 
groups _. age 59; (b) The “Super Apex” 
lifetime & S. indemnity—an entirely 
new ne created especially for career 
women; (c) Over-age senior income se- 
securitv—for men, ages 60-75; 1-year 
sickness and new lifetime accident cover- 
age; (d) Ch: llenger 5-year accident and 
1-year sicknes } y cost accident 
and sickness coverage vine the mass mar- 
ket—written for both men and women; 
(e) Lifetime weekly accident indemnity 
and medical accident expense policies— 
age limit for men to 64; age limit for 
women to 59. 





JOHN J. JOYCE DEAD 
John J. Joyce, district manager of the 
Pennsylv: ania Life Health & Accident In- 
surance Co., Scranton, Pa., died recently 
after a short illness. 





of plans. Thus 
the geographical 


ables and the diversity 
we have to consider 
location of the group, the extent of the 
basic plan coverage, whether the plan 
covers all employes or only a_super- 
visory group, what the deductible is, 
what maximum is provided and what the 
distribution of employes by age, sex and 
rate of earnings is. It may very well 
be that more homogeneous experience 
of a more useful nature will be de- 
veloped under our individual than under 
our group insurance plans. 

We are, of course, watching the ex- 
perience under our individual policy very 
closely and will be interested in compar- 
ing it in so far as possible with our 
group insurance results. 





C. O. PAULEY TO RETIRE 


To Relinquish Managing Directorship of 
. & A. Conference June 1 But Will 
Continue as Consultant 
Clarence O. Pauley, managing director 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference since February, 1949, will 


retire from this post on June 1 but will 


Moffet Studio 
PAULEY 


continue in an advisory and consultant 
capacity to the organization, 

Mr. Pauley took over the executive 
management of the Conference following 
the death of Harold R. Gordon, for many 
years its managing director. At the time 
he had planned to retire from business 


having served for many years as secre- 
tary of the Great Northern Life. How- 
ever, Mr. Pauley was the choice of 
Conference member companies to take 
its helm and he has carried the Con- 
ference forward since 1949 to new 
achievement and has enhanced its mem- 
bership. 

A native of Iowa, Mr. Pauley was 
graduated from Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, with an A.B. degree in 


1901. In 1904 he was made secretary-treas- 
urer of the Central Business Men’s As- 
sociation, following which he was one of 
the founders and secretary of the Great 
Northern Life. 

His contributions to the business in- 
clude his presidency of the International 
Claim Association in 1920-21, presidency 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference in 1924-25, and two terms as 
president _ of the Insurance Economics 
Society of America—1947 - 48. 





Pacific Northwest Sales 
Congress To Be at Seattle 


The annual Pacific northwest accident 
and health sales congress will be held 
April 19 at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 
The event is sponsored by the British 
Columbia A. & H. Association, Portland, 
Ore. A, eo i: or and the 
Washington Association of & H. Un- 


derwriters, Inc. Following is a list of 
speakers 

Charles M. Carroll, 
Seattle; Walter R. 
tual Life, Seattle; 
Pacific Insurance Co., 
B. C.; Ray Scofield, Standard Life In- 
surance Co., Portland; Marshall Good- 
manson, Provident Life & Accident In- 
surance Co., San Francisco. 

Dr. Paul A. Volpe, Dean of School 
Commerce & Finance, Seattle University. 
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You Will 


HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


120 Boylston Street 








Are You on the Right Track? 
Are You Heading inthe Right Direction 


Be....1f You Represent — 


5316 Sheridan Road 





COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Chicago 40, Ill. 





COMBINED AMERICAN mse eee co. 
2817 Maple Avenue 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 


Dallas 4, Tex. 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 











It takes an expert 


LET AN EXPERT call the shots, too, for ac- _—_ ence, knowledge and judgment to come up with the 

curacy in insurance counsel. right answers to your questions. 
Is your present protection adequate? Should you Your Maryland representative is such an expert. 
have greater coverage in view of today’s higher costs? Aim to see him regularly. It will pay you in peace 


Could you get along with less coverage ora different of mind. 
we of coverane? 
type of coverage: Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his 


Only an expert has the broad range of experi- — business, it's good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surcty Bonds, Fire and Marine Insurance, for business, industry and the home 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 









































The small businessman:-has a BIG need 


for Employee Life ‘Insurance. 


You can satisfy this need and increase YOUR business 


by recommending 


The Travelers Employee Life Plan. 












































For further details call your nearest Travelers Life Manager or General Agent. 


He’s as handy as your telephone. 


The Travelers 1nsuRANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 




















